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July   21,    1976 

COMMISSIONER  OF  HIGHER   EDUCATION 


To:       Board  of  f^ogents 

From:     Lawrence  K.  Petlit,  Commissioner  of  Higher  Education 

Subjcd :   Teacher  Fducation  Review 

Ur.  Wright  presented  his  teacher  education  report  at  the  joint 
meeting  of  the  Curriculum  Committee  and  the  Accreditation  and  Certification 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Public  Education. 

At  our  Curriculum  Committee  meeting  the  recommendations  v/ere  dis- 
cussed, and  the  regents  present  (Mary  Pace,  Lewy  Evans,  Sid  Thomas  and  Jeff 
Morrison)  indicated  their  thinking  at  that  time.   On  the  basis  of  that  dis- 
cussion and  campus  responses  to  be  received,  I  may  re- formal  ate  my  recommenda- 
tions before  the  next  meeting.   In  this  letter  I  am  explaining  changes  in 
wording  and  indicating  those  recommendations  in  which  interest  was  expressed. 
I  am  recounting  the  discussion  for  those  of  you  who  could  not  attend  the 
meeting.   If  I  have  not  recalled  matters  correctly,  I  would  appreciate  it  if 
those  of  you  who  were  present  v/ould  let  me  know. 

The  idea  of  an  inler-unit  implementation  committee  was  accepfed. 
The  Board  of  Public  Education  wanted  a  representative  on  the  committee.   I 
havv^  no  problc^ms  with  this.   In  order  to  alleviate  concerns  of  campus 
admi  nish  a  lot  s  1  he  words  "refine  policy  in"  should  replace  "ifnplcment"  on  p.  I 
and  the  wot d  "define"  sfiould  replace  "carry  out"  in  fhe  stalcmcnt  on  imp lomenta- 
tion  on  p.  2.   The  intent  remains  the  same,  however.   This  committee,  which 
will  report  io  1he  Commissioner,  will  recommend  specific  policies  within  the 
broad  guidelines  established  by  regent iai  policies  and  help  see  to  it  that 
campuses  actually  implement  ihe  reform.   Again,  it  is  nof  a  study  committee 
but  a  commit  lee  charged  wiih  the  mission  of  bringing  specific  meaning  to  the 
reform. 

Rocomm^nd'ij  ion  I  -  There  was  unanimous  support  for  my  recommendation 
which  appeared  as  afternalive  A.   It  was  sugges red--and  I  agree — that  it  be 
ro-wriflon  io  disiinguish  between  elemenlary  and  secondary  education  as  they 
were  separated  in  recommendation  I.   (ffiough,  of  course,  with  fewer  credit 
hours).   The  numbers  reflect  tlie  legal  minimum  required  for  ceri i f icat ion. 
Representatives  from  schools  of  education  argue  that  it  is  arbiirary  to  begin 
wilh  nuinorical  iimiis,  biii  ftie  survey  dornonstra  led  what  most  people  in  higlicr 
education  believe — professional  education  courses  have  little  value  excep  I" 
for  providing  practical  experience.   Dr.  V/righf's  preferred  recommendai ion 
and  alter  na  live  B  Wv-;re  no!  discussed. 

^fecoririKjrKJaJ  ion  2  -  No  di  sagrecunorri"  was  indicated.   It  was  t)rought 
out  in  "Itto  d  i  sc:iissiori  llvji  we  are  es  i  al)  I  i  sli  i  ng  a  r^ininnrm.   I  urged  you  Io 
consider-  a  higtier  minimum  (-though  I  supported  tlie  recommendation  as  it  stands). 
Currenlly,  rouglily  three  out  of  foui~  "leaching  majors"  go  beyond  4!3  crediis. 

TME    (JOMT*.NA    UHlVCnr.lTy    OYSTTH    CONil.'TS    OT   TH::    OUlVi.nslTY    OF    HONTAMA   AT    Ml  r.DOUL*.    MONTANA    STATE    UNlVi^nslTV    AT    lipTEHAN.     MONTANA    COLLTC; 
OF   MIM^riAL   ICICNCt  AND  Ti.CH.NOLOGT  AT  HUTTE.    V/KSTl.nrI    MONfAH/>    .   OULCCE    AT    fILLOil,    KAGTkKH    MONTANA    COLLti  K    AT    LILUIMCS 

ADO  nonriicru  mohtama  collkce  at  havh'-. 


f'loino  to  Board  of  Regcnti; 
F^acje  Tv/o 

Recornmeiidat  ion  3  -  I 'I  was  suggested  that  "and  secondary"  be 
added  after  "elementary".   I  agree.   This  would  have  the  recommendation 
address  all  ieachor  training  programs.   It  will  also  make  sure  programs 
liave  strong  praclical  components. 

Rocommon elation  4  -  Ml  regents  present  supported  this  recomm.enda- 
tion  and  said  "no"  rather  firmly  to  aMernative  A. 

Recommendation  ^  -  Same  as  for  4,  except  that  it  was  pointed  out 
in  the  discussion  that  the  "common  catalog"  would  be  a  first  step  lowards 
a  larger  endeavor  in  the  system. 

Recomniondation  6  -  This  was  tiie  recommendation  on  the  location  of 
elementary  education  programs.   Two  regents  indicated  tentative  support  for 
alternative  A  (Jeff  Morrison,  Sid  Thomas);  two  regents  preferred  alternative  B 
(Lewy  Evans,  Mary  Pace).   I  remain  convinced  that  alternative  A  is  preferable. 
According  to  1he  survey  of  superintendents,  Montana  State  University  has  the 
best  program  in  elementary  education.   In  addition,  other  academic  programs 
(e.g.  Home  Economics,  which  houses  early  childhood  development)  are  closely 
tied  to  elementary  education.   Finally,  the  UM-WMC  Joint  Program  Planning 
Committee  may  have  some  constructive  ideas  about  this  and  other  curricular 
proposals.   They  asked  that  final  decisions  on  education  programs  be  delayed 
until  the  September  meeiing.   I  fake  this  to  mean  that  the  committee  will  have 
a  recommendation  by  then. 

Recommon dat i on  7  -  The  discussion  of  programs  preparing  secondary 
school  teachers  centered  on  C.   This  alternative  would  require  a  regular 
degree  in  addition  to  professional  education  requirements.   It,  thus,  would 
lengthen  f he  1imc  needed  to  qualify  for  recommendai ion  for  certification  by  ai 
least  24  units  for  a  secondary  school  teacher  and  at  least  45  units  for  an 
elementary  school  teacher.   (The  specific  number  of  credits  would  depend  on 
the  final  decision  on  recotnmondation  I).   It  is  important  to  remember  that 
iho  professional  education  component  need  not  be  at  the  end  of  the  program. 
Indeed,  it  should  nof  be,  witli  Ihe  excepi ion  of  some  of  the  practice  teaching, 
because  teacliers  should  no  I  be  stale  in  their  subject  area  and  they  should  be 
exposed  to  teaching  environments  early  in  the.'ir  program  so  they  can  determine 
whether  or  not  the  profession  appeals  to  them.   The  question  of  additional 
cost  to  the  sfudent  and  to  the  system  was  raised.   Jack  Noble  will  make  an 
esi  imate  of  costs  to  the  system. 

This  alternative  would  require  the  smaller  campuses  fo  develop 
majors.   Duo  to  "ihe  stna  I  I  size  of  ihe  faculiy,  the  colleges  would  have  to 
develop  broad  majors  (e.g.,  social  sciences,  biological  sciences,  etc.). 
Please  nofe  that  if  C  becomes  policy  my  recommended  alternatives  D  and  E 
could  be  used  to  establish  cri leria  for  deciding  whether  a  college  or  univer- 
sity should  offer  a  major  and,  if  so,  whether  i1  should  recommend  teaching 
candidates.   Alternalivu  D  suggests  criteria  for  the  faculty.   Alternative  E 
places  the  quesfion  in  the  perspective  of  role  and  scope. 

Ii'^L^:f:^iI':".I''^l'''_' 'i.''"]  Jl  ~  ^^  '  fecal!  mailers,  allernative  A  was  supported. 
Ttio  colleges  would  restrict  graduate  offerings  to  IIk;  fifth-year  service 
programs  for  teachers  who  need  the  crodils  to  advance  on  ttie  salary  scale  or 


Memo  to  noarcl  of  Ftegcnis 
Pcjgc  Throe 

who  wcini  to  acquire  imspecial  i  zed  knowledge.   V/ith  the  exceptions  noted  in 
alternative  A,  graduate  programs  would  be  oftored  at  the  universities  and 
(see  recommendation  II,  alternative  A)  they  would  be  in  specialized  areas 
(e.g.,  Vo-Toch  and  Special  Education)  or  for  admin istraiors,  counselors 
and  elementary  education  teachers. 

Recommendation  9  -  Some  regents  present  v/anted  to  give  this  ques- 
tion more  thought.   In  addition  to  the  stated  alternatives  (A  was  supported 
by  one  regent,  C  by  another),  the  possibility  of  replacing  both  Ed.D's  with 
one  research-oriented  Ph.D  in  education  was  discussed.   I  have  asked 
Dr.  Viriglit  to  evaluate,  as  a  possible  model  for  our  adoption,  a  collaborative 
Ed.D  degree  program  being  offered  by  the  two  Nevada  universities  at  Reno  and 
Las  Vegas. 

Recommendal i on  10  -  This  was  agreed  upon,  though  it  was  emphasized 
that  such  committees  v/ould  have  to  meet  regularly  in  order  to  play  a  meaning- 
ful role. 

Recommon dat ion  M -  My  recommendation  for  alternative  A  was  simoorted, 
though  with  a  change  in  v/ording  so  that  it  could  not  be  construed  to  prohibit 
secondary  teachers  from  becoming  administrators.   This  might  be  easily 
accomplished  by  changing  the  wording  as  follows: 

"Graduate  programs  in  education  should  be  designed  for  administra- 
tors, counselors,  elementary  education  teachers,  and  specialized 
teaching  areas  such  as  Vo-Tech  and  Special  Education.   Secondary 
school  teachers  wlio  want  a  graduate  degree  and  who  intend  to 
confinue  leaching  should  take  that  graduate  degree  in  their 
subject  field." 

Recommendation  I?-  I  believe  that  this  was  endorsed. 

In  closing,  lei  me  repeat  1  hat  this  is  simply  a  recapitulation  of 

what  was  discussed  at  a  very  important  meeting.   Campus  responses  have  been 

requested.   When  tiiey  arrive,  I  will  submii  any  changes  to  my  recommendations 

and  I  will  also  sot  forth  tiie  probable  consequences  and  inter-relationships  of 
the  recoriimondat  ions. 


LKP:wb 

cc:      Dr.    Freeman   J.    Viright 

Unit  FYcsi dents 

Mr.    Jack  Noble 
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COMMIt-SIONER  OF  HIGHER   EDUCATION 


June  24,  1976 


To:      Board  of  Regents 

From:     Lawrence  K.  Petti t,  Commissioner  of  Higher  Education 

Subject:  Recommendations  on  Teacher  Education 

Recently  you  received  a  copy  of  Dr.  Freeman  Wright's  report  to  me 
on  teacher  education  in  Montana.  In  that  report,  in  Part  B,  are  his  twelve 
recommendations.  My  response  is  as  follows: 

First,  I  agree  with  his  recommendation  that  there  be  an  inter-unit 
implementation  committee  to  bring  about  the  reforms  which  the  Board  mandates. 
I  should  stress  that  this  committee  would  be  an  implementation  committee  and 
not  just  another  study  committee  to  come  up  with  another  set  of  recommendations. 

With  respect  to  his  specific  recommendations: 

1.  On  the  number  of  professional  education  credits  in  the 
curriculum,  I  strongly  adhere  to  Alternative  A  which  would  have  us  insisting 
on  the  legal  minimum.   I  believe  that  already  there  is  an  imbalance  in 
teacher  training  curricula  with  too  much  attention  given  to  pedagogical 
courses  and  not  enough  given  to  substantive  (subject  area)  courses.  If  we 
can  rectify  that  we  will  have  gone  a  long  way  toward  establishing  refoi-m  in 
teacher  training  in  Montana. 

2.  I  can  accept  recommendation  two  as  it  stands  but  would 
urge  that  you  give  serious  attention  to  Alternative  A.  That  is,  to  establish 
even  a  higher  minimum  (45  credits)  of  credit  requirements  in  the  endorsement 
area. 

3.  I  accept  recommendation  three  as  presented. 

4.  I  accept  recommendation  four  as  presented  and  would  not 
be  in  favor  of  Alternative  A. 

5.  I  accept  recommendation  five  and  would  jiojt  be  in  favor  of 
Alternative  A. 

6.  I  believe  Alternative  A  malces  sense,  with  the  possible  shift 
of  elementary  education  from  Missoulc'  to  the  Pi  lion  Cc';i!;.us,  and  a  continuation 
of  elementary  education  instruction  on  the  othet  cai,i|juses  which  offer  it  at 
present.  Insofar  as  it  makes  any   sensf  at  the  level  of  elementary  education, 
we  should  give  some  though!  to  specialization  on  the  campuses  so  that  the 
various  elementary  education  programs  arc  not  identical  and  are  not  overly 
dupl icativc. 


THE    MONTANA    UNIVERSITY    SYSTEM    CONSISTS    OF    THE    UHIVEH91TY    OF    MONTANA    AT    MI!=f.OULA,     MONTANA     OTATE    UNIVEH!1ITY    AT    r.OZEMAN,     MONTANA    COLLEGE 
OF   MINERAL  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY   AT  BUTTK.    WEOTEnN    MOIJTANA    COLLI  GE    AT    DILLCiN.    EASTERN    MONTANA    COLLECT    AT    OILLINCa 

AND   NORTHERN    MONIANA   COLLEGE  AT  HAVRE. 


'j"ard  of  Regents 
Page  Two 
Juce  24,  1976 

7.  (Two  alternatives  are  listed  as  D  --  the  last  one  should 

be  labeled  Alternative  E.)  Here,  I  am  in  favor  of  a  combination  of  Alternatives 
D  and  E  with  the  establishment  of  very  strong  criteria  for  the  offering  of 
secondary  teaching  majors.  These  criteria  as  stated  in  Alternative  D  would 
necessarily  reflect  role  and  scope  as  presented  in  Alternative  E.  In  any 
event,  it  is  essential  that  training  in  subject  areas  for  prospective 
secondary  school  teachers  be  conducted  with  the  highest  possible  standards. 
The  faculty  should  be  truly  professional  in  the  subject  areas.  Library  and 
laboratory  facilities  should  be  adequate.  As  a  rule  of  thumb,  I  would  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  only  a  campus  that  is  capable  of  offering  a  BA  in  a  field 
is  capable  of  offering  a  teaching  major  in  that  field  for  secondary  education 
students. 

8.  Here  I  favor  Alternative  A  over  Alternative  B.  It  is  even 
more  important  at  the  graduate  level  that  an  institution  have  substantial 
strength  in  terms  of  faculty  credentials,  library  and  laboratory  resources 
before  conferring  a  degree. 

9.  Here  I  recommend  Alternative  B.  A  major  accomplishment 
here  would  be  reducing  the  total  number  of  Ed.D.  areas  from  13  to  4.  It  is 
essential,  I  believe,  that  if  we  are  going  to  continue  conferring  the  Ed.D. 
degree,  and  if  one  area  of  emphasis  is  school  administration,  that  both 
institutions  confer  that  particular  degree  for  the  reasons  stated  irTSr. 
Wright's  report. 

10.  I  accept  ten  as  it  appears. 

11.  I  favor  Alternative  A.  I  believe  strongly  that  any  high 
school  teacher  who  seeks  a  master's  degree  for  the  purpose  of  professional 
advancement  and  being  placed  on  a  higher  salary  scale  should  get  that  degree 
in  the  subject  area  that  he  teaches.  Otherwise,  the  degree  has  nothing  to 
do  with  professional  improvement.  Thus,  the  high  school  physics  teacher,  if 

he  is  going  to  benefit  from  getting  a  master's  degree,  should  get  that  master's 
in  physics  and  not  be  credited  for  getting  a  Master's  of  Education  degree. 
Those  who  plan  to  become  counselors,  principals  and  other  kinds  of  administrators, 
of  course,  should  be  credited  for  having  an  M.Ed,  with  the  appropriate 
emphasis. 

12.  I  favor  recommendation  twelve  as  it  is  presented. 

LKPrwm 

cc:   Freeman  Wright 


PART  A.  NARRATIVE  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  MATERIALS 

FINAL  REPORT  ON 
TEACHER  PREPARATION  IN  MONTANA 
INTRODUCTION 

The  preparation  of  teachers  constitutes  a  major  portion  of  the 
educational  mission  of  the  Montana  University  System.  Five  of  the  six 
units  in  the  system  train  teachers  at  both  the  graduate  and  undergraduate 
levels.  In  1975,  1,111  students  completed  preparation  for  certificates. 
In  1974,  341  graduate  degrees  in  education  were  granted.  The  central 
questions  of  this  review  are  whether  teacher  education  programs  are 
appropriate  in  number  and  kind  and  whether  these  programs  best 
meet  the  needs  of  the  teachers  and,  therefore,  serve  the  elementary 


and  secondary  school  students  of  Montana. 

Such  questions  are  not  new  to  those  concerned  with  teacher 
preparation.  Responsible  faculties  review  their  programs  continuously. 
The  National  Council  for  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education  (NCATE) 
utilizes  a  review  process  to  provide  voluntary  accreditation  for  teacher 
education  programs.  This  agency  requires  campuses  to  engage  in  self- 
analysis,  to  be  visited,  and  evaluated  by  a  national  council.  The 
process  is  costly  and  time-consuming  and  not  all  Montana  campuses 
participate.  The  end  product  of  these  reviews  is  an  action  letter  from 
NCATE  to  the  individual  campus.  These  letters  grant  (or  do  not  grant) 
accreditation  and  make  suggestions  about  program  improvement,  usually 
in  no  more  than  a  few  pages. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  address  the  question  of  teacher 
education  in  a  statewide  context ;  hence  it  differs  from  the  objectives 
of  the  other  program  reviews.  The  Board  of  Regents  is  committed  to 
the  development  of  a  more  rationally  integrated  system  of  higher  education 


in  Montana  as  well  as  to  the  concept  of  quality  teacher  education.  A 
study  which  considers  individual  campus  programs  as  part  of  an  overall 
system  is  essential. 

Toward  this  end,  the  Commissioner  of  Higher  Education  has  acquired 
pertinent  data  from  state  officials,  campus  officials,  teachers, 
superintendents,  and  advanced  education  students.  This  information 
has  been  utilized  in  the  following  report.  The  campuses  also  have 
provided  information  as  outlined  in  Appendices  1  and  2. 
II.   INVENTORY  OF  PROGRAMS 

A.  Undergraduate  Programs 

The  University  of  Montana,  Montana  State  University,  Eastern 
Montana  College,  Northern  Montana  College,  and  Western  Montana 
College  all  prepare  elementary  and  secondary  education  teachers. 
According  to  current  college  catalogs,  the  University  of  Montana 
prepares  secondary  teachers  in  31  major  fields,  Montana  State 
University  in  27,  Eastern  Montana  College  in  21,  Northern  Montana 
College  in  12,  and  Western  Montana  College  in  19.  The  number 
of  minors  is  roughly  comparable.  The  number  of  required  subject 
area  courses  varies  widely  both  from  major  to  major  within  a 
campus  and  in  the  same  major  among  campuses. 

To  become  a  certified  secondary  education  teacher,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  24  hours  of  work  in  professional  education  courses. 
This  standard  is  set  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
the  certifying  agency  by  law.  The  units  have  chosen  to  go  beyond 
that  required  to  the  following  extent: 


Table  1 

Formal  Education  Requirements  by  Campus 
For  Secondary  Certificates 

UM      MSU      EMC      NMC      WMC 

Total  Education 

Credits  Required  33-34     29       39      41       31 

Portion  Allocated  for 

Student  Teaching  10     15       16      16      12 

Elementary  school  teachers  typical  ly  take  more  professional  training 
and,  therefore,  less  subject  area  course  work.  The  legal  minimum 
required  in  education  is  45  credits.  Again,  campuses  exceed  the 
minimum,  especially  Montana  State  University  with  64  units  and  Eastern 
Montana  College  with  65.  (None  of  the  other  units  requires  more  than 
50  credits  in  Education).  The  higher  figures  reflect  an  emphasis  on 
field  experience. 
B.   Graduate  Programs 

All  five  campuses  offer  graduate  work  at  the  master's  level. 
The  University  of  Montana  offers  the  M.Ed.,  the  M.A.  in  Education,  and 
sixth  year  graduate  degree  programs  in  School  Administration,  Curriculum 
and  Supervision,  and  Guidance  and  Counseling  within  the  School  of 
Education.  The  M.A.  in  Education  contains  a  thesis  requirement. 
It  is  for  students  who  wish  to  complete  an  advanced  degree  without 
meeting  the  teaching  prerequisite  of  the  M.Ed,  and  who  might  want  to 
pursue  a  career  in  education  other  than  in  elementary  or  secondary 
schools  and  also  to  prepare  students  for  certain  types  of  non-Education 
careers. 

Areas  of  emphasis  in  the  M.Ed,  at  the  University  of  Montana 
include:  Elementary  Education,  Secondary  Education,  Library-Media 
Sciences,  General  School  Administration,  Curriculum  and  Supervision, 
Pupil  Personnel  Services,  Special  Education  (EH  and  DD)  and  Reading 
Specialist. 
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In  addition,  the  M.A.  in  Guidance  and  Counseling  is  offered 
jointly  with  the  Psychology  and  Sociology  departments. 

Montana  State  University  offers  the  M.Ed,  with  programs  in 
Elementary  and  Secondary  School  Curriculum  and  Instruction,  Elemen- 
tary School  Administration,  Secondary  School  Principalship,  Guidance 
and  Counseling  and  Adult  and  Higher  Education. 

Both  of  the  universities  offer  the  Ed.D.  These  programs  were 
reviewed  by  Dr.  Ronald  Petrie,  Dean  of  Education,  Portland  State 
University,  and  Dr.  Robert  Gilberts,  Dean  of  Education,  University 
of  Oregon.  Although  these  reviewers  recommended  consolidation  of 
the  Ed.D.  programs  at  both  campuses,  they  supported  continuation 
of  the  master's  level  programs  at  the  universities. 

Eastern  Montana  College  offers  Master  of  Science  programs  in 
Elementary  Education,  Special  Education,  and  Rehabilitative  Coun- 
seling. The  Elementary  Education  program  has  options  in:  Early 
Childhood  Education,  General  Curriculum,  Reading,  Education  of  the 
Mentally  Retarded,  Education  of  the  Physically  Handicapped,  Learning 
Disabilities,  and  School  Counseling.  Special  Education  options 
include  Educationally  Handicapped,  Education  of  the  Developmental ly 
Disabled,  Multi-Handicapped.  The  third  master's  degree.  Rehabilitative 
Counseling,  is  interdisciplinary  in  nature. 

Northern  Montana  College  has  the  Master's  degree  in  Elementary 
Education  and  a  Master  of  Science  in  Vocational  Technical  Education, 
with  a  Career  Guidance  option.  The  Elementary  Education  degree  has 
three  options:  Early  Childhood,  Reading,  and  General  Curriculum. 

The  fifth  unit  to  offer  a  Master's  in  Education  is  Western 
Montana  College.  It  can  be  taken  by  either  elementary  or  secondary 
school  teachers.  An  endorsement  in  guidance  is  available  for  students 
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with  the  master's  degree. 

In  addition  to  the  Education  Master's,  the  two  universities 
offer  more  specialized  graduate  work  for  teachers.  At  the  University 
of  Montana  such  programs  exist  in  the  Biological  Sciences,  Chemistry, 
Health,  P.E.  and  Recreation  and  Mathematics.  However,  none  of 
these  is  accredited  by  NCATE  and  none  specifically  requires  a 
professional  education  component.  The  Mathematics  Ph.D.  program 
at  the  University  of  Montana  prepares  college  teachers.  At  Montana 
State  University,  these  programs  include  Agricultural  Education, 
Physical  Education,  and  Home  Economics  (where  the  M.S.  is  for  teacher 
education). 

Graduate  programs  vary  by  content  according  to  each  campus, 
degree,  option,  and  individual  student.   There  is  little  difference 
in  the  number  of  credits  in  the  professional  education  components  of 
the  M.Ed,  in  Elementary  Education  and  the  M.Ed,  in  Secondary  Education. 
Deans  of  Education  estimate  the  secondary  school  teachers  obtaining 
the  M.Ed,  take  an  average  of  half  their  credits  in  the  subject  area 
and  that  the  typical  program  is  54  units. 

Demand  for  such  programs  is  stimulated  by  school  boards 
establishing  graduate  work  as  a  prerequisite  for  salary  increases 
for  teachers.  Some  teachers  take  graduate  programs  in  their  subject 
area  field,  but  most  opt  for  Education  degrees.  Some  specialized 
fields  and  school  districts  demand  subject  area  degrees.  For 
elementary  teachers,  an  Elementary  Education  Master's  degree  is 
more  clearly  a  logical  choice  than  a  Secondary  Education  degree  is 
for  secondary  teachers.  Increasingly,  teachers  are  securing  credits 
through  one  year  programs,  which  do  not  lead  to  a  degree.  These 
are  offered  on  all  campuses  to  teachers  who  need  credit  hours. 
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Aspiring  school  administrators  are  another  important  source  of 
Education  graduate  students.  Requirements  for  the  superintendent's 
endorsement  include  one  or  more  graduate  courses,  or  the  equivalent, 
in  school  finance,  general  school  administration,  school  curriculum, 
and  school  supervision  up  to  a  total  of  24  quarter  hours.  Both 
elementary  and  secondary  principals  must  take  15  quarter  hours. 

In  April,  1975  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  recognized 
equivalent  experiences,  correspondence  courses,  extension  courses, 
and  school  district  inservice  education  programs  as  acceptable  for 
certificate  renewal .  Depending  on  how  these  policies  are  administered 
and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  local  school  districts  accept  equivalency 
and  inservice  training,  demand  for  Education  programs  on  campus 
may  be  diminished,  but  off-campus  training  may  increase.  To  renew 
a  class  two  (secondary)  certificate,  it  is  necessary  to  take  six 
additional  quarter  credits,  or  the  equivalent,  within  a  five-year 
period.  There  is  no  formal  policy  which  requires  school  boards  to 
insist  upon  college  credit  for  pay  raises.  If  districts  accept 
equivalency  or  inservice  training  programs,  demand  for  traditional 
Education  graduate  programs  could  be  substantially  reduced. 

Entrance  requirements  for  graduate  programs  are  discussed  in 
part  XI  of  the  report. 
IV.  RECENT  PRODUCTION  OF  FIRST-TIME  TEACHERS 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  students  completing 
preparation  for  standard  teaching  certificates  for  the  first  time 
since  1973.  The  1976  figures  are  estimates  made  by  the  campuses.* 

*  These  data  were  reported  to  the  Office  of  the  Superintendentof  Public 
Instruction  and  were  generously  provided  by  Mr.  John  Voorhis. 
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Table  2 


1976 


1975 


1974 


1973 


St 

jdents 

Completing 

Preparation  for 

Standard  Tea 

ching  Cert- 

■ficates, 

1973  - 

1976 

MUS 

UM 

MSU 

EMC* 

NMC 

WMC 

TOTAL 

Elem. 

118 

92 

105 

25 

41 

381 

Sec. 

243 

211 

98 

60 

69 

681 

Spec. 

Ed. 

46 

49 

95 

407 

303 

252 

85 

110 

1,157 

Elem. 

104 

92 

99 

26 

59 

380 

Sec. 

266 

175 

108 

52 

69 

670 

Spec. 

Ed. 

14 

47 

61 

384 

267 

254 

78 

128 

1,111 

Elem. 

91 

108 

167 

38 

59 

463 

Sec. 

206 

180 

158 

77 

93 

714 

Spec. 

Ed. 

3 

31 

34 

300 

288 

356 

115 

152 

1,211 

Elem. 

137 

129 

136 

45 

84 

531 

Sec. 

282 

218 

173 

147 

134 

954 

Spec. 

Ed. 

3 

3 

422     347     309     192     218    1,488 

Especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  1976  figures  are  estimates, 

the  trend  seems  to  be  toward  future  reductions  in  the  number  of  teacher 

candidates.  Fewer  students  obtained  certificates  each  year.  The  data 

also  show  that  the  smaller  campuses  have  lost  the  highest  percentages 

of  aspiring  teachers.  The  decreases  in  preparation  of  certified  teachers 

from  1973  to  1975  were: 

Table  3 

Decreases  in  Preparation  of 
First-Time  Certified  Teachers,  1973  -  1975 

Northern  Montana  College  -  59% 

Western  Montana  College  -  41% 

Eastern  Montana  College  -  18% 

Montana  State  University  -  26% 

University  of  Montana  -  9% 

Average  Total  Montana    -  25% 
University  System 

*  EMC  now  estimates  72  students  will  complete  requirements  in 
Special  Education  in  1976. 


ASSESSMENT  OF  DEMAND  FOR  TEACHERS 

If  the  trend  continues,  we  can  soon  anticipate  fewer  than  1,000 
would-be  teachers  entering  the  job  market.*  (Only  1,111  were  prepared 
to  enter  in  1975).  An  obvious  question  is  what  kind  of  prospects  do 
they  have  for  finding  employment. 

Before  addressing  this  question,  it  should  be  reiterated  that  the 
central  concerns  of  this  study  are  to  determine  whether  Montana  has 
the  appropriate  number  of  teacher  training  programs  and  whether  these 
programs  could  be  improved  in  quality.  The  data  on  demand  which 
follow  should  be  construed  carefully.  The  figures  are  not  intended 
to  justify,  by  themselves,  any  possible  reduction  of  teacher  preparation 
programs,  except  to  show  such  a  reduction  would  not  cause  a  shortage 
of  teachers  in  Montana. 

At  the  present  time,  placement  directors  unanimously  report  that 
virtually  all  graduates  who  areserious  about  immediate  employment  are 
being  placed,  though  not  always  in  teaching  positions.  Montana  has 
56  counties,  627  school  districts,  and  many  small  communities  with  a 
commitment  to  maintain  their  own  public  school  systems,  rather  than 
to  consolidate.  Moreover,  the  Montana  hiring  authorities  have  hired 
from  Montana  universities  and  colleges  in  roughly  two  out  of  three  cases 
(see  page  10).  in  further  demonstration  of  this  point,  104  of  140 
teachers  surveyed  in  this  study  claimed  a  degree  from  a  unit  of  the 
Montana  University  System.  (For  the  questionnaire,  see  Appendix  3). 
Only  20  respondents  indicated  they  had  received  no  training  in  the  system. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  Montanans  leave  the 
state  and  become  teachers,  though,  nationwide,  employment  prospects  may 
be  less  bright  than  in  Montana. 

♦annually 
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In  any  event,  we  must  look  ahead  as  we  carry  out  our  academic  reviews, 

and  future  employment  prospects  look  less  promising.     Appendix  4  summarizes 

public  school   enrollment  by  county  for  1975-1976.     Using  these  data  and 

the  estimates  and  the  assumptions  which  appear  in  Appendix  5,  Mr.   Steve 

Colberg  of  the  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  estimates 

the  following  changes   (in  two-year  increments): 

Table  4 

Projected  Public  School   Enrollments  in  Montana 

Total  Elementary 

Enrollment  K-8  High  School 

1976-77  171,000  113,000  58,000 

1978-79  166,000  110,000  56,000 

1980-81  163,000  112,000  51,000 

1982-83  —  —  46,000 

1984-85  —  —  48,000 

Nationally,   the  situation  looks  worse.     Appendix  6  was  published  by  the 
National   Center  for  Education  Statistics  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Health,   Education  and  Welfare.     The  National   Education  Association  estimates 
that  nationwide  223,450  prospective  beginning  teachers  competed  for  about 
118,400  positions.     This  was  the  third  consecutive  year  in  which  the  number 
of  applicants  was  twice  the  number  of  jobs.     Clearly,   reduction  in  the  dupli- 
cation of  programs   for  the  preparation  of  teachers  will   not  cause  a  shortage 
of  teachers  of  Montana  if  for  no  other  reason  than,   hypothetically,  out-of- 
state  teachers  might  well    fill   e^ery  opening. 


Table  5  presents  concrete  data  about  the  source  of  undergraduate 
degrees  of  certified  personnel  in  Montana. 

Table  5* 
Source  of  Undergraduate  Degrees  of  Certified  Personnel 


Endorsement 

Level  1 
Elementary 

32 

Endorsement 
Level  2 
Secondary 

3 

Endorsement 

Level  3 
El  em  &  Sec 

0 

Other 

Endorsement 

Levels 

Montana  Tech 

- 

Eastern  Montana 

941 

673 

37 

- 

Montana  State  U. 

431 

979 

56 

1 

U.  of  Montana 

688 

1,036 

111 

3 

Northern  Montana 

348 

302 

11 

- 

Western  Montana 

529 

513 

68 

:_ 

MUS  TOTAL 

2,969 

3,506 

233 

4 

TOTAL 

4,621 

5,513 

489 

19 

These  data  do  not  show  to  what  extent  graduates  in  a  subject  area 
pursued  their  teacher  training  at  the  same  institution,  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  expect  a  high  transfer  percentage  except,  of  course,  for 
graduates  of  Montana  Tech  where  teacher  training  programs  are  not  offered. 

Another  question  related  to  the  proper  level  of  production  of 
teachers  is  how  many  actually  go  on  to  teach  or  stay  in  teaching.  The 
Office  of  the  Superintendent  once  again  generously  provided  the  data. 
As  Table  6  shows,  there  are  5,299  inactive  certificate  holders,  as 
opposed  to  10,919  holders  of  active  certificates. 


Data  for  Tables  5-8  provided  by  Mr.  Steve  Col  berg.  Office  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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Table  6 


Distribution  of  Montana  Public  School  Personnel  by  Age  and  Sex 


Under  26 
M    F 

Active    462  1,155 
Inactive   290  1,118 


26  -  35 

M  F 

2,367  2,159 

1,469  2,803 


36  -  45 

M  F 

1,239  1,042 

472  685 


46  - 
M 

648 
233 


55 
F 


837 
470 


56  -  65 
M     F 

219 
189 


768 
693 


Over  65 
M    F 

3   20 
113  530 


As  anticipated,  the  majority  (69%)  of  the  inactive  certificate  holders 
are  women.  Among  the  active  holders,  only  55%  are  women, 

A  brief  analysis  of  the  age  groupings  shows  62%  of  the  active 
teachers  to  be  between  26  and  45,  with  only  23%  46  and  over.  The 
group  closest  to  retirement  (56  and  over)  contains  only  10%. 

This  configuration  does  not  augur  well  for  new  positions  caused  by 
retirement  or  voluntary  resignation.  The  sole  exception  is  that  the 
data  indicate  openings  might  be  caused  by  the  resignation  of  young  female 
teachers.  Note  that  females  exceed  males  by  more  than  two  to  one  in 
the  under  26  category,  while  there  are  actually  more  males  teaching  in 
the  26  -  35  group.  Assuming  this  pattern  continues  in  the  face  of 
changing  social  values  (more  two-career  marriages,  e.g.),  some  openings 
not  caused  by  new  positions  will  come  from  this  end  of  the  age  spectrum 
as  well  as  from  the  retirement  end. 

As  noted  earlier,  graduate  training  raises  the  demand  for  programs 

in  Education  as  do  requirements  for  administrative  certificates.  Nearly 

one-fifth  of  Montana's  certified  public  school  personnel  have  a  master's 

degree.  By  age  group,  the  percentages  are: 

Table  7 

Number  of  Active  Certificate  Holders  with  Masters  Degrees 
and  Percentage  of  Total  in  that  Age  Group 


Under  26 


21 


26  -  35 


596  13 


36  -  45 


46  -  55 


N 


% 


N 


% 


713  32     513  35 
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56  -  65 


173  18 


Over  65 


These  data  suggest  demand  for  master's  degree  education  will  continue, 

as  long  as  alternative  ways  to  meet  salary  or  promotion  incentives  do 

not  materialize.  Recent  changes  in  policy  by  the  Superintendent  of 

Public  Instruction  would  permit  equivalency  or  inservice  training  to  be 

counted  toward  certificate  renewal  for  teachers.  Criteria  for  pay  raises 

are  set  by  school  boards.  If  substantial  numbers  use  in-district 

training  or  equivalency  as  criteria,  demand  for  traditional  programs 

will  be  reduced  further.  Again  to  repeat  an  earlier  statement, 

one  year  programs  are  becoming  more  popular. 

As  was  the  case  with  undergraduate  degrees,  teachers  who  hold 

degrees  at  the  master's  level  tend  to  secure  them  from  Montana  University 

System  institutions.  Table  8  presents  the  degree  holders  from  units 

within  the  system.  The  total  of  degrees  from  Montana's  public  universities 

and  colleges  constitutes  60%  of  all  of  the  master's  degrees  held  by 

active  certificate  holders. 

Table  8 

Sources  of  Master's  Degrees  from  Within 
the  Montana  University  System 


EMC 

MSU 

UM 

NMC 

WMC 

MUS  TOTAL 
TOTAL 


(Level   1) 
Elementary 

(Level   2) 
Secondary 

83 

76 

56 

222 

121 

328 

18 

20 

41 

109 

319 

755 

471 

1,263 

(Level   3) 
Elem.   &  Sec. 

Other 

19 

1 

32 

1 

119 

0 

1 

0 

28 

0 

199 

2 

382 

4 
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Whether  trained  in  the  Montana  University  System  or  not,  secondary 
certificate  holders  are  roughly  twice  as   likely  to  hold  a  master's 
degree  as  are  elementary  certificate  holders.     Of  4,877  active  elementary 
certificate  holders   (trained  both  in  and  out  of  Montana),  only  10%  have 
master's  degrees.     The  comparable  percentage  for  active  secondary  certifi- 
cate holders   is  23%  and  it  climbs  to  78%  among  those  who  hold  both  elementary 
and  secondary  certificates  and  are  more  likely  to  occupy  administrative 
positions. 
VI.     ACCREDITATION  STATUS  OF  PROGRAMS 

The  National   Council   for  Teacher  Education  (NCATE)  accredits  Montana 
programs  as  follows: 


Table  9 

NCATE  Accreditation  of 
Montana  University  System  Teaching  Programs 

University  of  Montana 

Elementary  Teachers  B,M,D 

Secondary  Teachers  B,M 

Elementary  Principals  M,D 

Secondary  Principals  M,D 

Supervisors/Curriculum  Directors  M,D 

Guidance  Counselors/Student  Personnel  M,D 

Superintendents  S,D 

Montana  State  University 

Elementary  Teachers  B,M 

Secondary  Teachers  B,M 

Elementary  Principals  M 

Secondary  Principals  M 

Guidance  Counselors/Student  Personnel  M 

Eastern  Montana  College 

Elementary  B,M 

Secondary  B 

Elementary  Guidance  Counselors  M 
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Northern  Montana  College 

Elementary  B 

Secondary  B 

Western  Montana  College 

WMC  decided  to  cancel    its  NCATE  accreditation  in  1972 
because  of  the  cost   ($13,000) 


Some  points  should  be  made  about  NCATE  accreditation.      First,   it  is 
expensive.      It  involves  an   institutional   report  based  on  a  self-study  of 
the  Education  programs  for  which  accreditation  is  sought.     Then  a  team  visits 
the  campus  to  validate  the  self-study.      It  makes  its  assessment  to  NCATE's 
evaluation  board  which,   in  turn,   reports  to  a  council.     The  council    then 
writes  a  letter  to  the  college  or  university  president.     Available  samples  of 
these  letters  are  brief  and  not  always  especially  pointed. 

Those  who  argue  against  NCATE  accreditation  do  so  on  the  basis  of  one  or 
both  of  two  reasons:      1)   cost  or  2)   disagreement  with  NCATE  standards.     Not 
only  do  small   colleges  avoid  it  for  reasons  of  cost;  at  least  one  university 
with  a  larger  enrollment  than  any  in  Montana  has  made  the  same  decision.     At 
the  1976  convention  of  the  American  Association  of  Colleges  of  Teacher  Education, 
it  was  announced  that  NCATE  is  changing  its  standards. 
VIII.    EVALUATION  OF  PROGRAMS 

The  Commissioner  of  Higher  Education  developed  questionnaires  for  teachers, 
superintendents,   and  advanced  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  in  Education. 
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The  data  which  resulted  cannot  be  offered  as  absolutely  conclusive;  but 
neither  can  they  be  ignored.  Indeed,  there  are  strongly  suggestive 
patterns  of  responses,  some  of  which  are  critical  of  the  status  quo. 
A.  Teachers 

One  hundred  forty  (140)  of  200  teachers  returned  questionnaires 
before  the  deadline  date  for  analysis;  137  responded  to  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  they  held  certificates.  Nearly  4  of  each  10 
(39%)  held  only  elementary  credentials  while  slightly  more  than  one- 
half  (52%)  claimed  only  secondary  credentials.  The  remaining 
9%  were  divided  between  holders  of  K-12,  Special  Education,  and 
both  elementary  and  secondary  certifications. 

All  respondents  were  asked  about  years  of  experience,  and  all 
but  2  responded.  Twenty  percent  (20%)  had  more  than  15  years 
of  experience.  Fourteen  percent  (14%)  cited  11  to  15  years,  leaving 
nearly  2/3  of  the  sample  with  10  years  or  less.  This  group  divided 
also  equally  between  teachers  with  less  than  3  years  experience, 
3-5  years,  and  6-10  years. 

Those  who  did  some  of  their  teacher  training  work  in  the 
Montana  University  System  were  asked  to  continue  the  questionnaire. 
The  data  did  not  reveal  the  exact  extent  of  this  training  by 
respondent.  The  sample  responded  as  follows  to  the  question  of 
where  baccalaureate  work  was  accomplished. 

Table  10 
Baccalaureate  Work  of  Respondents 


University  of  Montana 
Montana  State  University 
Eastern  Montana  College 
Western  Montana  College 
Northern  Montana  College 


mber 

%  of  Respondents 

%  of  Total 

35 

31 

25 

30 

26 

21 

24 

21 

17 

19 

17 

14 

6 

5 

4 
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Obviously,  Northern  Montana  College  is  underrepresented  in  the  sample. 
Otherwise,  considering  the  historical  evolution  of  the  schools  and 
recent  degree  production,  the  sample  would  appear  fairly  representative. 

More  than  3/4  (91)  of  the  responding  sample  (as  defined 
by  those  who  had  done  some  work  in  the  Montana  University  System) 
replied  that  they  had  taken  graduate  credits,  but  a  lesser  number 
(75)  indicated  the  school.  Forty  (40)  respondents  said  they  had 
taken  graduate  credit  at  University  of  Montana,  19  at  Eastern 
Montana  College,  18  at  Montana  State  University,  5  at  Western  Montana 
College,  and  3  at  Northern  Montana  College.  Of  those  who  completed 
a  graduate  degree,  21  obtained  an  M.Ed,  and  17  a  subject  area  degree. 

The  sample  was  asked  how  their  teacher  education  training 
prepared  them  for  their  initial  assignment.  The  majority  was 
satisfied,  though  responses  to  later  questions  show  that  most 
teachers  had  suggestions  for  program  improvement. 

Table  11 


Adequacy  of 

Preparation 

for 

Initial 

Assignment 
Number 

%   of 
Respondents 

yery   Adequate 

22 

19 

Adequate 

58 

50 

Inadequate 

33 

28 

\ery   Inadequate 

4 

3 

These  data  are  compared  with  the  source  campus  of  the 
baccalaureate  degree,  with  the  following  results: 
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Table  12 

Adequacy  of  Preparation  for 
Initial  Assignment  Correlated  with  Unit 


Unit  Where 
Baccalaureate  Degree 
Was  Received 

University  of  Montana 
Montana  State  University 
Eastern  Montana  College 
Western  Montana  College 
Northern  Montana  College 


Adequate  or 

Ina( 

iequate  or 

Very  Adequate 

\lery 

Inadequate 

46% 

54% 

63% 

34% 

83% 

17% 

94% 

6% 

80% 

20% 

These  data  are  not  conclusive.  Some  people  suggest 

that  teachers  may  have  wanted  to  support  their  alma  mater, 

particularly  if  they  feel  it  threatened.  Respondents  may 

have  interpreted  the  term  "teacher  education"  differently. 

Also,  few  respondents  graduated  from  Northern  Montana  College. 

The  data  do  present  a  challenge,  however,  to  those  who  argue 

that  the  smaller  units  do  not  prepare  good  teachers. 

Two  questions  were  asked  of  teachers  about  the  appropriate  mix 

of  Education  courses  and  subject  area  courses.  Tables  13,  14,  and 

15  present  the  responses. 


Table  13 

Edu 

Opinions  on  Number  of 
cation  Courses  in  Curriculum 

Number        %  of  Respondents 

Too  Few 
Right  Number 
Too  Many 

16               16 
54                53 
32                31 

More  than  1/2  (53%)  of  the  respondents  believed  the  number 
to  be  appropriate  though,  as  will  be  shown  later,  there  was  strong 
sentiment  for  a  shift  in  the  type  of  Education  courses.  Of  the 
remaining  47%  who  felt  the  number  of  Education  courses  was  inappro- 
priate, exactly  twice  as  many  believed  that  there  were  too  many 
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Education  courses  --  as  opposed  to  too  few. 

By  contrast,  the  majority  of  all  respondents  believed  that  too 
few  subject  area  courses  were  required  and  only  4  thought  they  were 
required  to  take  too  many.  Table  14  breaks  down  the  responses. 


Table  14 

Req 

Opinion  on  Number  of 
Liired  Subject  Area  Courses 

Number        %  of  Respondents 

Too  Few 
Right  Number 
Too  Many 

38               51 

32               43 

4                4 

Stronger  sentiment  was  expressed  about  the  need  for  field 

observation  before  practice  teaching.  Table  15  presents  responses 

to  a  question  on  the  desired  extent  of  exposure  to  public  school 
students  before  practice  teaching. 


Table  15 

Opinions 
Experienced 

on  Field  Observation 
Before  Practice  Teaching 

Number        %  of  Respondents 

Too  Much 
Appropriate 
Too  Little 

2                2 
43               38 
67               60 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  Montana's  Schools  of  Education 
increasingly  have  utilized  practica  and  other  forms  of  practical 
experience  as  a  means  for  preparing  practice  teachers  and  also  for 
giving  students  (as  early  as  their  sophomore  year)  an  opportunity  to 
determine  on  the  basis  of  first-hand  information  whether  or  not  they 
want  to  pursue  teaching  careers.  Nonetheless,  recent  graduates  of 
teacher  education  programs  endorsed  more  practical  experience. 
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Current  national  sentiment  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  early  direct 
experience  with  pupils,  especially  for  elementary  school  teachers  . 

The  final  closed  question  dealt  with  a  matter  of  concern  both 
to  teachers  and  teacher  organizations.  Both  the  leadership  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Teachers  and  the  Montana  Education 
Association  argue  for  certification  of  teachers  by  boards.  Such 
boards  can  control  curriculum  by  changing  certification  standards. 
An  approach  to  this  concern  which  would  leave  curricular  control 
with  the  Montana  University  System  would  be  to  involve  teachers  more 
directly  and  meaningfully  in  curricular  detemrinations  —  both  in 
subject  area  fields  and  Education  curricula.  Teachers  overwhelmingly 
agree.  Of  117  respondents  103  (89%)  endorsed  the  idea  that  teacher 
training  institutions  should  form  committees  of  local  teachers  to 
advise  campuses  about  curricular  changes  in  teacher  education.  Quite 
aside  from  the  question  of  creating  a  new  board,  the  idea  has  obvious 
merit.  Many  new  developments  occur  in  classrooms.  Experiences  of 
successful  teachers  could  be  fed  into  curricula. 

The  final  questions  on  the  questionnaire  distributed  to 
teachers  were  open-ended.  The  first  asked  for  suggestions  on  how 
baccalaureate  level  teacher  training  in  Montana  might  be  improved. 
Table  16  summarizes  the  responses. 
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Table  16 

Suggestions  from  Teachers  on 
How  to  Improve  Teacher  Training 

More  or  improved  practice  teaching  29 
More  practical  education  courses;  prepara- 
tion for  day-to-day  requirements  of 
teachers  25 
Field  observation  22 
Practica  --  internships  22 
Improve  formal  course  work  in  Education  10 
Reduce  formal  course  work  in  Education  8 
Increase  emphasis  on  basic  skill  preparation  7 
Practical  experience  for  faculty  7 
Screen  applicants  --  higher  standards  5 
More  subject  area  training  5 
More  communication  in  public  schools  5 
Upgrade  college  faculty  in  Education  depart- 
ments 2 
Eliminate  duplication  1 
Other  22 

The  second  open-ended  question  pertained  to  graduate  programs. 
Responses  were  fewer  (19)  and  roughly  repetitive  of  the  first  set 
of  responses. 
I.     Superintendents 

Nearly  200  Montana  superintendents  were  asked  to  evaluate  the 
state's  teacher  training  programs.*  Of  this  group,  121  (62%) 
responded  in  time  for  coding.  As  was  the  case  with  the  teachers, 
respondents  could  remain  anonymous,  but  more  superintendents  than 
teachers  elected  to  write  their  name  and  school  on  the  form. 

They  were  first  asked  whether  they  noticed  differences  in  the 
effectiveness  in  graduates  from  the  teacher  training  institutions. 
Sixty-nine  percent  (69%)  of  the  respondents  (85  superintendents) 
said  they  did.  A  follow-up  question  asked  the  superintendents  to 
disregard  institutional  differences  momentarily  to  comment  on  whether 
they  believed  elementary  or  secondary  teachers  were  better  prepared. 

*  For  the  questionnaire,  see  Appendix  7. 
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The  response  rate  was  low  but  of  the  64  who  did  respond  53  (83%) 

felt  that  as  a  general  rule  elementary  teachers  were  better  prepared. 

In  order  to  pursue  the  question  of  differences  in  quality  of 

preparation,  a  question  called  for  an  opinion  as  to  whether  secondary 

teaching  graduates  in  some  fields  are  better  prepared  than  those  in 

other  fields.  Only  7  superintendents  did  not  respond,  and  86 

(69%)  noted  differences.  These  respondents  were  then  asked  to 

indicate  in  which  fields  they  felt  our  graduates  were  well  prepared 

and  in  which  they  were  poorly  prepared.  Table  17  contains  the 

results. 

Table  17 

Superintendents'  Opinions  on 
Preparation  of  Secondary  Teachers  by  Field 

Well  Prepared 

Mathematics  49 

P.E.,  Health  38 

Home  Economics  14 

Music  9 

Art  12 

Special  Ed.  2 

Social  Science  -  History         15 

English  16 

A  question  asked  superintendents  for  ratings  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  five  campuses  in  training  both  elementary  and  secondary 
school  teachers.  There  was  a  low  response  rate  to  this  question 
and  some  superintendents  made  the  point  that  it  was  the  person  not 
the  training  which  counted.  In  some  instances,  superintendents 
did  not  comment  on  all  units.  They  were  not  asked  to  identify  their  own 
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Poorly  Prepared 

10 

15 

4 

10 

16 

4 

29 

40 

alma  mater  or  experiences  in  Montana  University  System  graduate 
programs.  In  sum,  although  these  data  show  that  many  hiring  authorities 
will  continue  to  employ  teachers  from  the  smaller  units,  comparative 
rankings  of  campuses  should  be  considered  with  care.  Table  18 
displays  the  ratings  of  effectiveness. 


Table  18 

Superintendent  Ratir 

gs 

of 

Effectiveness 

of  Graduates 

from  Campuses 

•-Elementary 

Teachers 

--Secondary  Teache 

rs 

Poor 

Good 

Excellent 

Poor 

Good 

Excellent 

UM 

15 

54 

12 

19 

49 

14 

MSU 

9 

53 

28 

7 

52 

29 

WMC 

18 

32 

33 

24 

30 

30 

EMC 

9 

44 

33 

13 

47 

23 

NMC 

18 

35 

15 

20 

31 

13 

MUS 

69 

218 

U7 

83 

209 

109 

These  data  merit  further  comment.  Although  they  indicate  that 
superintendents  feel  elementary  teachers  are  better  trained  than 
secondary  teachers,  the  difference  in  perceived  effectiveness  is 
not  as  great  as  indicated  in  an  earlier  question  when  83%  (of  a 
larger  sample)  rated  elementary  teachers  higher.  Fewer  respondents 
commented  on  Northern  Montana  College  (the  smallest  producer  of 
teachers)  than  on  other  units  of  the  system. 

The  superintendents  were  also  asked  an  open-ended  question  about 
how  to  improve  teacher  education  programs.  Practicality  in  programs 
was  stressed,  as  it  was  by  the  teachers.  In  addition,  superintendents 
displayed  concerns  different  from  teachers.  Table  19  notes  the 
large  number  of  respondents  who,  without  being  asked  directly, 
volunteered  the  opinions  that  teaching  applicants  should  be  more 
rigorously  screened  for  higher  standards  (22)  and  that  too  much 
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duplication  of  effort  (15)  existed  in  the  Montana  University 
System.  Thirteen  (13)  urged  reduction  or  improvement  of  formal 
education  course  work. 

Table  19 

Suggestions  of  Superintendents  for 
Improvement  of  Teacher  Education  Program 

Number  of 
Suggestion  Times  Listed 

Practi cum/ internships  25 

Screen  applicants/higher  standards  22 
Make  Education  programs  more 

practical;  emphasis  on  day-to-day 

requirements  of  teachers  20 

Decrease  duplication  of  Education 

programs  in  Montana  University 

System  15 

Practical  experience  for  faculty  14 
Increase  emphasis  on  basic  skill 

preparation  14 

More/improve  student  teaching  13 

Reduce/improve  formal  course  work  in 

education  13 

Increase  pre-student  teaching  observa- 
tion 11 
More  comnunication  with  public  schools 

to  determine  need  4 

Emphasis  on  principles  of  child 

development  and/or  learning  theory  4 
More  subject  area  emphasis  3 

Less  subject  area  emphasis/less 

specialization  2 

Students 

A  sample  of  52  Education  students  was  randomly  selected.  The 
sample  represents  each  campus  roughly  on  the  basis  of  degrees  in 
Education  given  over  the  past  several  years.  Registrars  provided 
lists  of  students  who  were  contacted  by  telephone  in  order  to  meet 
time  deadlines  necessary  for  this  report.*  Table  20  shows  the 
number  contacted  by  institution.  It  was  anticipated  that  a  sizable 
percentage  of  the  undergraduates  selected  would  have  completed 
practice  teaching. 
*  For  the  questionnaire,  see  Appendix  8. 
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Table  20 

Distribution  of  Respondents 
in  Student  Telephone  Survey 


Undergraduate 

Graduate 

Total 

7 

4 

11 

3 

6 

9 

13 

4 

17 

5 

1 

6 

8 
36 

1 
16 

9 
52 

University  of  Montana 
Montana  State  University 
Eastern  Montana  College 
Northern  Montana  College 
Western  Montana  College 


The  undergraduate  sample  included  19  students  aspiring  for  elementary 
certificates,  13  for  secondary,  2  for  special  education,  and  2  for 
K-12.  A  variety  of  subject  area  majors  were  represented. 

Twenty-nine  (29)  undergraduates  expressed  a  hope  to  teach  in 
1976-77,  and  the  large  majority,  26  (72%),  showed  no  preference 
between  teaching  in  small  and  large  schools.  Of  the  remainder, 
5  preferred  small  schools  and  5  preferred  large  schools. 

Unfortunately,  only  47%  of  the  sample  had  experienced  practice 
teaching.  This  small  group  of  17  was  asked  about  the  value  of 
several  components  of  their  Education  curriculum  as  they  pertained 
to  their  effectiveness  as  a  practice  teacher.  Table  21  shows  the 
results.  Only  1  student  had  no  prior  field  observation  or  practicum 
experience,  illustrating  the  responsiveness  of  campuses  to  the  need 
for  practical  experience  before  practice  teaching. 
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Table  21 

Attitudes 
of  Education 

of  Students  Toward  Components 
Program  Prior  to  Practice  Teaching 

Helpful 

Somewhat 
Helpful 

Not  Helpful 

Prior  Practical 
Experience 

10 

6 

0 

Methods  Course 
Work 

4 

10 

3 

More  Than 
Adequate 

Adequate 

Should  Have 
Been  Stronger 

Basic  Skill 
Preparation 

4 

8 

5 

Subject  Area 
Course  Preparation 


12 


When  asked  for  suggestions  on  program  improvement,  6  students 
(over  1/3  of  the  sample)  called  for  improvement  of  methods  courses 
by  combining  them  with  work  with  pupils.  Three  (3)  others  called 
for  different  kinds  of  improvements  in  methods  courses.  Five  (5) 
students  called  for  more  practical  experience. 

Again,  the  inadequacy  of  the  sample's  size  (15)  presents 
difficulties  in  assessing  the  responses  of  graduate  students.  Of 
this  group,  9  were  pursuing  a  Master's  in  Education,  one  a  Doctorate  in 
Education,  and  5  were  seeking  other  types  of  advanced  Education 
degrees.  Twelve  (12)  had  had  actual  teaching  experience  and  the 
certificate  areas  were  typically  distributed. 

Four  (4)  of  the  sample  intended  to  become  administrators. 
Another  4  were  interested  in  becoming  counselors.  Because 
only  one  student  was  pursuing  a  Master's  in  Education  rather 
than  a  subject  area  degree,  the  data  shed  little  light  on  the 
question  of  whether  teachers  (as  opposed  to  administrators  and 
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counselors)  pursue  advanced  degrees  in  their  field  or  in  the  field 
of  education. 

The  sample  endorsed  the  quality  of  the  graduate  programs. 
Eight  (8)  respondents  described  his  or  hers  as  good,  7  as  adequate, 
and  none  as  poor.  Suggestions  for  improvement  ranged  widely, 
probably  due  to  the  individuality  of  the  programs,  though  2 
students  criticized  methods  courses  in  counseling  for  not  being 
combined  with  practical  training,  while  a  third  called  for  a 
different  kind  of  improvement  in  a  methods  course.  Two  graduate 
students  endorsed  field  observation  before  training. 
D.  Summary 

Data  should  be  handled  with  care,  especially  when  time  and 
resources  prohibit  a  lengthy,  sophisticated  study.  Nonetheless, 
the  results  of  the  polls  show  some  patterns  of  shared  opinion 
among  the  groups  interviewed.  Some  important  points  are  made, 
moreover,  by  individual  groups. 

1.  Beginning  teachers  should  be  better  prepared  in 
the  practicalities  of  teaching,  the  day-to-day  mechanics 
of  the  process. 

2.  When  this  point  is  combined  with  other  data,  it 
is  difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  Education 
courses  with  no  practical  components  should  be  reduced. 
Thirty-one  percent  (31%)  of  the  teachers  expressed  the 
belief  that  too  many  Education  courses  are  required. 
Thirteen  (13)  superintendents  voluntarily  urged  reduction 
or  improvement  in  Education  courses.  Comments  on  methods 
courses  were  generally  critical  and  often  suggested  more  methods 
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training  should  be  done  in  the  classroom.  Thirty-eight 
(38)  teachers  believed  that  more  subject  area  courses 
would  have  been  useful.  Only  16  (of  102)  believed  that  more 
education  courses  would  have  been  useful,  and  some  of  these 
teachers  in  later  comments  called  for  changes  in  course 
emphasis. 

3.  Field  observation,  practica  or  even  internships 
are  perceived  as  necessary  prior  to  student  teaching. 
The  data  on  students  show  this  is  already  being  done  to 
a  certain  degree,  and  it  is  found  highly  useful. 

4.  Only  teachers  were  asked  about  whether  or  not 
they  should  advise  on  curriculum,  but  they  were  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  the  idea. 

5.  When  asked  to  comment  generally  on  Education 
programs  and  institutions,  most  teachers  and  superin- 
tendents were  not  critical,  but  their  views,  in  the 
aggregate,  suggest  our  teacher  preparation  methods 
could  stand  improvement.  Two  particularly  important 
statements  were  made  by  many  superintendents  in  response 
to  an  open-ended  question.  One  of  these  suggestions 

was  that  there  be  more  attention  paid  to  screening  of 
teachers  and  quality  control  in  teaching  programs. 
Another  was  that  there  is  too  much  duplication  of  effort 
in  teacher  education  in  Montana. 
IX.   FACULTY  PROFILE 

Table  22  shows  the  number  of  faculty  in  Schools  of  Education  with 
full-time  responsibility  for  teacher  education.  It  also  shows  the 
number  with  doctorates  (Ed.D.  or  Ph.D.).  The  degree  pattern  shows 
insignificant  differences  in  percentages  of  terminal  degrees. 
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Table  22 


Degree  Profile 

of  Facu 

ny 

in  Schools  of 

Education 

UM 

MSU 

NMC 

WMC 

EMC 

Number                                   33 

21 

8* 

6 

30** 

Number  of  Doctorates       28 

16 

8 

4 

26 

*  Includes  3  members  from  Vo-Tech  Division  with  full-time 
teacher  education  responsibilities. 

**  Includes   Institute  of  Rehabilitative  Services  but  not 
untenurable  teacher  corps  visiting  lecturers. 


The  University  of  Montana  has   10  faculty  members  with  Ed.D.'s   from  its 
own  program;   MSU  has  2  graduates  of  its  program.     Academic  practices  some- 
times militate  against  a  university's  hiring  its  own  graduates   in  order  to 
encourage  infusions  of  new  ideas.     The  relatively  low  number  of  faculty 
at  MSU  is   due  to  the  School   of  Education's  heavy  use  of  people  from  other 
departments   to  teach  courses  in  Education. 

A  difference  in  faculty  strength  may  be  found  in  the  subject  area 
departments.     Consider,   for  example,   the  differences  in  number  of  faculty 
in  several   of  the  most  common  endorsement  areas. 
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Table 

23 

Number  of  Full- 

-Time  Faculty  in 

Subject 

Areas* 

UM 

MSU 

NMC 

WMC 

EMC 

English 

27 

16 

4 

5 

14 

Mathematics 

23 

33 

3 

3 

8 

Social  Sciences** 

54 

41 

5 

5 

17 

Science*** 

57 

69 

6 

5 

14 

*  Rounded  off  FTEF  as  reported  in  role  and  scope  statements 

**  Includes  History,  Economics,  Sociology,  Geography,  Political 
Science,  Social  Science. 

***  Includes  Physical  Science,  Biological  Science  (Botany,  Zoology), 
Biology,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Earth  Sciences  (Geology). 

The  percentages  of  faculty  with  the  terminal  degree  in  the  field  show 

greater  strength  in  the  universities.  The  percentages  below  apply  only 

to  regular  faculty. 

Table  24 


Percentage 
With  the  Te 

of  Facu 
rminal 

Ity  in  Su 
Degree  in 

bject 
Their 

Are 
Fi 

as 
eld* 

UM 

MSU 

NMC 

WMC 

EMC 

Engl ish 

70%* 

81% 

50% 

0 

23% 

Mathematics 

100% 

91% 

33% 

- 

57% 

Social  Sciences 

93% 

90%** 

80% 

60% 

64% 

Science 

98% 

95%** 

33% 

40% 

80% 

*  Does  not  include  6  MFA's  in  creative  writing. 

**  Figures  for  MSU  are  estimates.  Precise  calculations 
on  a  basis  comparable  with  other  units  is  difficult  due 
to  the  extensive  practice  of  budgeting  positions  in 
more  than  one  department. 

Faculty  members  in  Schools  of  Education  typically  have  had  years 

of  experience  in  public  schools.  This  is  an  important  point,  because  it 

indicates  that  these  faculty  members  are  capable  of  establishing  good 

working  relationships  with  public  schools. 
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GRADING  PRACTICES 

Each  unit  was  asked  to  compare  grade  point  averages  given  by 
Schools  of  Education  with  other  schools.  Rather  than  present  the 
responses  in  a  standardized  tabulation,  each  campus's  response 
win  be  summarized.  This  presents  the  grading  question  from  a  variety 
of  perspectives. 

Western  Montana  College's  overall  grades  averaged  2.875  from 
Autumn  1974  through  Winter  1976.  The  mean  GPA  in  professional 
education  courses  was  3.032;  in  the  major  field  of  the  teaching 
candidate  the  mean  was  3.019.  (4  points  =  A,  3  =  B,  2  =  C,  1  =  D)  . 

Northern  Montana  College  compared  grade  point  averages  given 
by  the  divisions  of  General  Studies  and  Education  over  a  two-year 
period  and  found  that  the  GPA  in  General  Studies  averaged  2.61 
compared  to  2.93  in  Education.  Most  General  Studies  courses  were 
lower  division.  Most  Education  courses  were  upper  division. 

Eastern  Montana  College's  lower  division  grades  in  Education  averaged 
3.05  over  the  six  quarters  of  1974-75.  The  figures  climbed  to  3.59 
for  upper  division  work,  and  3.83  for  graduate  work.  No  college-wide 
grade  point  average  was  provided,  nor  was  one  submitted  for  the  School 
of  Liberal  Arts.  However,  out  of  28  grade-reporting  units,  only 
French,  German,  and  Spanish  awarded  higher  GPA's  for  lower  division 
courses  than  Education  awarded. 

The  University  of  Montana  submitted  a  printout  comparing  school 
of  Education  grades  with  other  schools  for  autumn  quarter  1973,  , 
1974,  and  1975.  These  data  permitted  comparison  of  students  by  level. 
Education  data  are  broken  down  to  Elementary  Education,  Secondary 
Education,  Education,  and  Business  Education.  In  each  of  the  three 
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years,  lower  division  students  were  graded  lower  than  upper  division 
and  graduate  students;  nonetheless,  except  for  Business  Education, 
the  overall  grading  pattern  was  very  high.  When  the  other  three 
grading  categories  are  considered,  only  in  one  instance  (out  of 
nine  possible  cases)  were  less  than  one-half  the  grades  given  "A's". 
The  grade  of  "D"  was  not  given  in  4,572  credit  hours  of  work  in  Secondary 
Education  over  the  three-year  period.  During  Autumn  1975,  when  a 
complete  list  of  grades  for  all  departments  and  schools  was  submitted, 
out  of  58  school,  departmental,  and  sub-departmental  titles,  three  of 
the  four  Education  departments  ranked  as  follows:  (Categories  with 
fewer  than  100  credit  hours  are  not  included). 

Credit  Hours      Department      %  of  A's 
110        Environment        70.9% 
1,571        Secondary  Education  67.4% 
1,379        Elementary  Educ     63.0% 
495        Black  Studies       51.5% 
127        Military  Science    53.5% 
3.040        Education         47.3% 
It  should  be  noted  that  of  5,990  credit  hours  offered  by  these  three 
segments  of  the  School  of  Education,  only  848  were  offered  to  lower 
division  students.  For  these  students,  the  percentages  of  "A's" 
were  roughly  30%  for  freshmen  and  43%  for  sophomores. 

Data  from  Montana  State  University  also  show  Education  grades  to 
be  higher  than  the  campus  norm.  No  freshmen  take  Education  courses  and 
sophomores  take  course  work  only  in  Educational  Foundations.  The  six- 
quarter  average  for  this  course  was  over  3.4.  The  campus-wide 
average  was  2.8  for  all  undergraduate  courses. 
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Upper-division  work  yielded  qrade  point  averages  lower  than  those 
for  the  sophomores.  The  average  for  juniors  and  seniors  in  Elementary 
Education  was  almost  3.2;  for  Education  Foundations  it  was  3.0; 
Secondary  Education's  average  was  3.35.  The  fourth  grade-reporting 
category  in  Education,  Library  Science,  climbed  from  under  3.0  in 
1973-74  to  3.4  in  1974-75. 

Graduate  grades  were  divided  into  six  reporting  categories. 
Over  a  two-year  period,  there  were  36  reports.  In  only  one  instance 
was  the  number  of  "A's"  less  than  half  of  the  total  number  of  grades 
reported,  and  in  this  case  the  grade  point  average  was  3.4.  The  campus- 
wide  average  grades  given  in  graduate  programs  was  3.6;  Education  graduate 
courses  averaged  somewhat  higher. 

It  is  sometimes  argued  that  grades  in  Education  should  be  compared 
with  grades  in  other  professional  schools.  This  can  be  done  only  at 
the  universities.  During  the  Spring  quarter  of  1975,  the  schools  of 
Business  Administration,  Forestry,  and  Pharmacy  at  the  University  of 
Montana  graded  their  upper-division  students  much  more  severely  than 
did  the  School  o^  Education.  At  Montana  State  University,  upper- 
division  students  in  Architecture  and  Industrial  and  Mechanical 
Engineering  were  graded  more  rigorously  than  in  Education,  as  were 
juniors  in  Electrical  and  Civil  Engineering.  Seniors  in  these  two 
areas  received  grades  comparable  with  those  of  Education  seniors.  Upper- 
division  students  in  Chemical  Engineering  were  graded  comparably  with 
counterparts  in  Education. 

In  summary.  Schools  of  Education  award  grades  higher  than  the 
campus  average.  Detailed  data  were  provided  only  by  the  universities, 
where  this  point  was  generally  true  whether  comparisons  are  made  by 
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the  class  standing  of  the  students  or  with  other  professional  schools. 
XI.   ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  MASTER'S  PROGRAMS  IN  EDUCATION 

Each  campus  has  graduate  programs.  Entrance  into  these  programs 
does  not  appear  to  be  difficult. 

The  University  of  Montana  will  award  full  graduate  standing  to 
students  working  toward  an  advanced  degree  who  have  a  2.8  minimum 
grade  point  average  and  score  500  in  each  section  of  the  Graduate 
Record  Examination.  Students  can  be  admitted  provisionally,  however. 

Montana  State  University  does  not  permit  provisional  entry.  A 
student  enters  (er  not)  on  the  basis  of  a  process  which  weights  three 
factors:  a  G.P.A.  of  3.00  over  the  past  two  years,  a  combined  GRE  score 
of  850,  and  letters  of  reference. 

Eastern  Montana  College  will  accept  any  college  graduate  into  the 
program,  but  demands  residency,  testing,  and  other  requirements  before 
advancement  to  candidacy. 

Northern  Montana  College  admits  students  with  college  degrees 
and  screens  within  the  program. 

At  Western  Montana  College,  graduates  of  any  accredited  institution 
who  have  completed  24  credits  in  Education  may  register  for  the  fifth- 
year  graduate  program,  as  may  seniors  at  Western  who  need  no  more  than 
nine  credits  to  complete  the  baccalaureate.  In  order  to  be  admitted 
to  the  Master  of  Science  in  Education  program,  the  student  must  write 
a  satisfactory  graduate  essay,  perform  satisfactorily  in  an  interview, 
and  achieve  an  approved  percentile  on  the  Miller  Analogies  Test. 
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APPENDIX   1 
TI-IE  MONTANA  UNIVERSITY  SYSTIIM 

r^VCLVETIIIRTYOfJr:  LLCVr.UTH  AVC. 
*  .  HCLUN'A.  MONTANA 

506OJ 


COMIMOilONF.n  or  HIGMCR   EDUCATION 


Oanuary  20,  "1975 


To:    Council  of  AcodciniL  Vice  Presidents  '  •  . 

From:   Freeman  Wright^  Deputy  Ccir.missioner  for  Academic  Affairs 

Siibj:   Teacher  Education  Review 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Acadcniic  Vk.c  President? ^  January  If),  the  Acc.dcmic 
Vice  Presidents  and  Deans  agreed  that  the  review  should  contain  a  description  of  the 
present  situation  whicli  would  provide  data  ior  evaluatic-n  of  tfie  IioiUana  University 
Syslciii's  teacher  education  system. 

This  is  a  rougli  draft  of  the  factor:  which  were  considered  to  merit  study.  I  have 
listed  also  t!ic  responsibility  for  collecting  this  infoi'mation. 


In  fo rina t i on  W e f ;c' c^cl  " ■ 

1)  iiiveiitcry  of  progi  anis  presently  of  fct  cd 

2)  coiii[>:isition  of  ['resent  program?,  including  a 
tabulation  of  ci'edits  requirevl  for  oi^tiens 
available  and  deteriiiinotioii  of  any  credit 
lini-'tations  in  profcssicnal  education  and 
subject  area  courses. 

3)  the  nuir.ber  of  proyra,.i  gi  aduates  over  the- 

.  past  five-years.  •     :. 

h)   accreditation  status  of  each  progi-ani, 
Including  date  of  last  review 

I))  r.easuren'ont  of  demand  for  teachers 


'6)  evaluation  of  education  progranis: 
a.  by  students 
.  b.  teachers 
c.  err.pl oyers      ^  '   ' 

7)  description  of  faculty: 

8.  list  of  faculty  in  each  shj^ool  or 
department  of  education  (carried  in 
v.'hole  or  part  on  education  budget) 
and  faculty  teaching  methods  courses 
in  subject  areas, 
b. • summary  profile  listing  degrees,  sources 
•  of  degrees,  when  received,  and  teaching 
experience  in  higher  education  and  public 


li^.^PA'2?.i!^il2±.y ^ 

1)  and  2)  each  carij'us  can  react 
to  the  accuracy  of  attached 
tabulation  which  was  based  on 
current  catalogs.  Also.,  ca;n- 
puses  will  sunniiirizc  descrip- 
tions of  graduate  pruc^'raii'S 


3)  Ccraiissioner  of  Higher  tduca- 
tion  will  compile  data. 

4)  caiipuses  to  send  information 
to  Coiiuiiissioner  of  Higher  Ed. 

5)  Commissioner  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion collects  data 

6)  Cominis;.ioner  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion coinpiles  infcrmatioa 


7)  campuses  to  send  inforination 
to  Coiniiiissioner  of  Higher  Ed. 


Memo  to  Academic  Vice  Presidents 
January  20,  1976 
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Information  Needed Responsibility 


8)  Comparison  of  grade  point  averages  given     8)  data  submitted  by  campuses, 
by  education  schools  and  departments  with  • 
those  in  other  schools  and  departments. 

9)  qualifications  of  students  entering  graduate  9)  data  submitted  by  campuses 
education  programs. 

GRE  Scores 

GPA 

source  of  degree 

The  general  questions  to  be  addressed  by  the  review  are: 

What  is  the  right  number  and  kind  of  teacher  training  programs? 

Is  the  program  content  appropriate  to  the  training  of  good  teachers? 

Please  inform  if  you  had  a  different  understanding  of  the  questions. 


FJWrmjn 

cc:     Commissioner  Pettit 

Attachment 
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February  23,  1976 

To:     Council  of  Academic  VIco  Prosldonts 

Prom:         Freeman  J.   Wright,   Deputy  Comiitlsslonor  of  Ac.-jdoinlc  Affairs 

Pleaso  Refer  To:     My  Moriioriinduin  of  Jnnujry  20,    1976  on  Tociciior  Cdirccition 

Rev  I ew 

Nov.'  thfit   I    luive  had  v/rittcn  or  orfil    refipon5.05  from  aW    of   you  c,  ililr. 
mcjmorctndurn,    pltoso  send  mc  tlie    Inforn-stlon   roquiroJ    frora  thc;  c,^r'p'.ii.or.   . 
by  Marcli  23   (a  month   frorii  today).      Please   forward  ton  copies. 

\{cre   Is  son.o  supp  ieinental    inforiuition  io  help  you  \/!th  "fhe   ri-.:.r)otiso-:i: 

Under  campus   rospons  Ibi  I  Ity    I)   and  ?.)    (wi'lhout   subject  arci  ■fitlos) 
ploeso  explciln  \/hy  you  thiol;  docjroos    in  5i(;condc-.ry  Educ'iii-n  anc' 
gr.iductto  profiroMS    In  oduccjMon    (as  opposed   1o  degrees   s'lbjoct  i.rrt  r::r 
fields)   afij  Veil  id   for  IcachcM  s   (uS  opposed   io  adninistr ..  icT  s,    roHn-oicrs, 
gIc). 

Due  to  constrnints  of  time,   wo  v/l  I  I    have  to  dondu-ct  our  own  survey  of 
stud:;nl'    itnpi-ossions    (opart   fro.ii  f-'SU's  of  fori  s   for  iii'j  llC/uil  ri-rv-lc-...') . 
Also,   we  would  want   sinilLnr-  quosi  ionna  Ires  on  oil    coin;);.':.'::-,  iind,    not 
ncccssiiri  ly,    HCATE's,    (this   refers  to  Ccv.ip.is   rcsponslbi  I  It/  ,iu;-.;-;;r  6). 

irvino  Day^bon  made  two  useful    suoo/-:st  Ions — these  aro  3  and   9    in  tiie 
?ittc)ched  nicmorondum  i,'\.      Also,    I   agree  wiili  Vicu  I""!  c-s  1  d  i^n  !'  loiiioi's 
suggestions   (see  altschrn.;^nt  2)   thet  a  two-yojir  spcjn  for  quesllcn  S 
and  a  flve-yecir  span   for  question  9  cppcar   sfjt Isf :'cfor y.     And    I   doflnitoly 
would    like  data  on  tho  percentage  of   appllcorits   for  mssl-rs  and  doctor;:;! 
prograiTis  who  wore  accepted  and   rejected.     Gross  porcpni.-;.-jes   (not  names) 
would  do. 

Thank  you  all    for  your  holp   In  gofting  those  datc^.  to  ine.      I    fully  opproclaio 
all   Tho  trauma  my  requests   for  data  of  all    sorts  must  cause,    but  kpcp   In 
mind  that   I,   too,   am  being  pressed   for  action  cind   have  tried  rr;y  best  to  keep 
things  at  a  reasonable,   profosslonal   pace. 


FJV/:ra-n 

tncl. 

cc:     Ck^mmlss  loner  Pott  It 
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THE  MONTANA  UNIVERSITY  SYSTEM 

TWELVE  THIRTY-ONC  ELEVENTH  AVE. 

HELENA.  MONTANA 
S9601 


February  24,    1976 

MMISSIONER  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 


The  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Montana  University  System  is  conducting 
an  evaluation  of  teacher  education  programs  in  the  State  of  Montana. 

As  part  of  this  review,  a  randomly  seJected  sample  of  teachers  is 
being  asked  to  respond  to  the  brief  questionnaire  you  will  find 
attached  along  with  a  stamped  return  envelope. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  how  important  it  is  for  us  to  have  your 
opinion.  As  you  may  know,  the  Board  of  Regents  is  committed  to 
improvement  of  teacher  education  programs. 

Should  you  prefer  to  remain  anonymous  simply  do  not  add  your  name  to 
the  quesi ionnai re.  Please  return  the  questionnaire  by  March  10,  1976 
if  possible. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 

Sincerely, 


Lawrence  K.  Pettit 

Commissioner  of  Higher  Education 

LKP:mm 
End . 


r 
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I.   Is  your  certificate  In 

elementary  

secondary   


other  (please  specify) 


2.  Did  you  receive  any  of  your  training  as  a  teacher  in  the  Montana 
University  System?  Yes  

No   

3.  How  many  years  teaching  experience  do  you  have?  yrs.  mos. 


If  you  answered  question  number  2  "no",  there  is  no  need  to  complete 
■  the  rest  of  the  form,  but  please  return  the  questionnaire.   If  you 
have  taken  any  of  your  higher  education  in  Montana,  please  continue. 

4.  Which  of  the  following  statements  best  describe  your  educational 
background? 

a.  my  bachelor's  degree  work  was  done  at: 


UM   MSU   EMC   WMC   NMC 
b.   I  have  taken  graduate  credits: 

Yes 
No 


If  your  answer  to  b,  is  yes,  please  continue  with  question  c.  —  if  not 
proceed  to  the  next  portion  of  the  questionnaire. 

c.  my  graduate  credits  have  been  taken  at: 


UM   MSU   EMC   WMC   NMC 
d.   I  have: 


not  completed  a  graduate  degree 

obtained  an  M.Ed. 

obtained  a  graduate  degree  in  my  subject  area  field 


5.  Do  you  feel  that  your  teacher  education  training  prepared  you  for  your 
■initial  classroom  teaching  assignment? 

adequately 

very  adequately 

Inadequately 

very  Inadequately 


Quest ionnai  re 
Teacher  Education 
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6.  Do  you  feel  that  the  required  undergraduate  curriculum  contained: 

too  few  education  courses 

the  right  number  of  education  courses 

too  many  education  courses 

too  few  subject  area  courses 

the  right  number  subject  area  courses 

too  many  subject  area  courses 

7.  Do  you  feel  that  the  required  undergraduate  curriculum  contained: 
too  much  field  observation  before  practice  teaching 


an  appropriate  amount  of  field  observation  before  practice 

teaching 

too  little  field  observation  before  practice  teaching 

Do  you  believe  that  teacher  training  institutions  should  form  committees 
of  local  teachers  to  consult  about  curricular  change? 

Yes  

No 


Do  you  have  any  suggestions  on  how  teacher  training  in  Montana  might  be 
improved?   If  so,  please  elaborate. 


I      10.   If  you  have  had  graduate  work  in  education  please  continue; 


II.  Please  evaluate  your  graduate  program;  do  you  have  any  suggestions  on  how 
It  may  be  improved? 
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APPENDIX  5 


January  5,  1976 


To: 


File 


From: 


Steve 


Re: 


Procedures  for  enrollment  projection 


The  Great  Falls  Tribune  asked  Mrs.  Colburg  a  series  of  questions 
some  of  which  delt  with  enrollment  trends  in  the  public  schools 
in  Montana.   In  order  to  assist  in  answering  these  questions  I 
projected  the  public  school  enrollment  for  Montana  through  the  year 
1980  for  elementary  and  through  1984  for  high  schools.   The  data  and 
procedures  that  I  used  are  recorded  in  this  memo.   The  two  significant 
differences  between  these  projections  and  the  projections  published 
in  1975  Montana  School  Statistics,  are  that  these  projections  include 
both  information  provided  by  population  estimates  for  the  state  and  revised 
estimates  of  kindergarten  enrollments  through  1980,   The  sources  used 
included:   our  own  statistics  on  enrollment  by  grade  for  1975  and  the  years 
preceding  that;  also  the  birth  rates,  described  as  crude  birth  rates,  pub- 
lished by  the  Bureau  of  Records  and  Statistics  in  their  Publication  entitled. 
1974  Montana  Vital  Statistics;  and  total  population  for  the  state  from  1960 
through  1970  also  from  the  1974  Montana  Vital  Statistics. 

I  did  not  use  the  population  data  that's  available  from  the  Bureau  of 
Business  and  Economic  Research  for  the  years  1971  and  beyond,  because 
their  estimates  are  based  on  methodology  mandated  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Census  and  I  believe  those  estimates  are  excessive  for  the  total  population 
in  Montana.   Specifically  they  have  estimated  the  total  population  in  the 
state  to  have  increased  from  694,000  in  1970  to  735,000  in  1974.   That's 
a  rate  of  1.4307o  per  year.   In  contrast  the  report  entitled,  Recent  Trends/ 
Future  Prospect?; :  A   look  at  upper  mid-west  population  changes  (by  Neil  C. 
Gustafson  of  the  Upper  Mid-west  Council)  estimates  that  the  population  of 
Montana  will  increase  to  751,000  by  the  year  1980.   That  amounts  to  an 
annual  rate  of  increase  of  O.79?o  per  year  for  the  period  1970  to  1980.   I 
projected  the  population  of  the  state  of  Montana  at  the  rate  of  17o  per  year. 
The  obvious  assumption  in  using  this  rate  is  that  Colstrip  mining  will  not 
significantly  affect  the  population  of  Montana  until  at  least  1980. 


The  projection  of  births  in  column  C  of  the  base  data  was  only  required 
for  1975  and  I  simply  projected  the  crude  of  birth  rate  times  the  total 
population  to  obtain  the  figure  12,400.   In  the  past  namely  in  the  table 
published  on  page  23  of  1975  Montana  School  Statistics  no  effort  was  made 
to  adjust  the  number  of  births  to  reflect  changes  in  the  population  of  the 
state.   However,  in  these  projections  the  ratios  given  in  column  E  and 
column  J  do  adjust  the  number  of  children  available  to  enroll  in  kindergarten 
and  the  first  grade  according  to  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
total  population  of  the  state.   Thus  for  example  in  column  E  for  1966 
there  is  a  figure  of  1.029.   That  means  that  between  1961  when  the  children 
were  born  and  1966  and  when  they  were  old  enough  to  enroll  in  kindergarten, 
there  was  an  increase  of  2.97o  in  the  total  population;  that  increase  is 
applied  against  the  figure  in  column  C  to  come  up  with  the  5  year  olds  in 
column  F  namely,  17,877. 
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Also  for  column  J  1966  the  first  figure  1.040  is  derived  by  dividing  the 
total  population  in  1966  namely,  702, 000, by  the  population  in  1960  namely, 
674 ,767*^that  ratio  is  again  multiplied  by  the  number  of  children  born  in 
1960  from  column  C  to  obtain  the  number  of  6  year  olds  in  column  K. 

The  number  of  children  projected  to  be  enrolled  in  kindergarten  from  1976 
to  1980  is  estimated  as  follows;  the  number  of  kindergarten  children  to 
be  enrolled  in  1980  was  set  arbitrarily  at  96%  of  the  total  number  of  5 
year  olds  projected  for  that  year.   And  a  smooth  curve  was  fitted  to  the 
percentages  in  column  H  for  1974,  1975,  and  1980;  the  form  of  that  curve 
was  Y=  A  +  Bx^.   No  attempt  was  made  to  fit  a  curve  that  would  be  appropriate 
beyond  the  year  1980.   Finally  the  percentages  determined  in  column  H  were 
applied  to  the  number  of  5  year  olds  in  column  F  to  obtain  the  kindergarten 
enrollment  in  column  G. 

The  projection  for  first  grade  enrollment  was  obtained  in  a  slightly 
different  fashion.   Specifically^  the  percentage  of  6  year  olds  enrolled  in 
first  grade  is  given  in  column  M.   This  data  was  used  for  the  most  recent 
5  years  from  1971  to  1975  and  a  least  squares  fit  was  made  to  a  linear 
equation  of  the  form  Y=  Bq  +  Bj^  X.   The  linear  projection  of  percentages 
was  then  made  for  the  years  1976  to  1980  and  these  percentages  applied 
against  the  numbers  of  6  year  olds  in  column  K  provided  the  projected 
first  grade  enrollment  in  column  L. 

Cohort  retention  ratios  were  determined  using  the  fall  enrollments  for  1970 
through  1975.   The  ratios  are  calculated  by  taking  the  enrollment  for  1 
grade  in  a  particular  year  and  dividing  that  enrollment  by  the  enrollment 
of  the  next  lower  grade  one  year  earlier.   Thus  for  example  the  enrollment 
in  second  grade  in  1971  V7as  13,530.   The  enrollment  in  first  grade  in  1970 
was  13,810  the  quotient  is  0.9797.   The  data  for  6  years  provided  5  such 
ratios  for  each  grade  sequence  and  the  average  for  the  5  years  was  used. 
The  retention  ratio  for  the  first  to  second  grade  is  only  96.77o  this  low 
figure  results  because  many  children  are  held  back  in  first  grade  instead 
of  being  promoted  to  second  grade  for  failure  later  on  in  school.   In 
con.jitrast  the  ratio  between  6th  and  7th  grades  is  100.93%.   I  believe  that 
some  of  the  ratios  exceed  1007„  because  of  population  increases  in  the  state. 
Of  course  the  ratios  in  the  high  school  grades  are  below  1007o  because  some 
of  the  students  drop  out  from  high  school. 

Projections  of  the  grades  2  through  12  were  obtained  by  using  the  enroll- 
ment data  for  1975  together  with  the  enrollment  projections  for  grade  1  and 
then  applying  the  retention  ratios.   For  example  the  second  grade  enroll- 
ment in  1976  is  projected  as  12,058.   That's  the  product  of  the  first 
grade  enrollment  in  1975,  times  the  Cohort  retention  ratio  between  first 
and   second  grade  namely,  0.9670.   It  was  possible  to  project  enrollment 
in  grades  9  through  12  for  four  additional  years  because  those  students 
have  already  been  born  and  more  information  is  available  about  them  thai, 
would  be  available  about  the  number  of  children  in  the  lower  elementary 
grades  during  those  years  from  1981  through  1984. 

The  final  projection  necessary  was  a  projection  of  ungraded  and  special 
education  students  for  elementary  and  high  school.   These  were  calculated 
as  a  percentage  of  the  total  enrollment  in  grades  K-8  and  in  grades 
9-12  using  the  percentage  for  1975  as  a  constant  for  all  further  years. 
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Although  the  actual  percentage  may  change  over  the  years,  it  would  not 
affect  the  total  for  elementary  or  -i^erf  the  total  for  high   school.   In- 
stead  if  there^signif icant  increase  for  ungraded  children  in  elementary 
school,  one  would  expect  a  comparable  decrease  in  the  number  of  graded 
children  at  the  elementary  level. 

The  total  enrollments  projected  indicate  that  elementary  school  will 
drop  to  110,193  in  the  fall  of  1978  and  then  begin  to  increase.   The 
high  school  total  will  drop  from  a  high  in  1976  to  a  low  of  45,993  in 
1983.   The  total  for  elementary  and  high  school  together  should  reach 
its  minimum  either  in  1981  or  1982.   All  of  these  projections  are 
consistent  with  national  trends  and  none  of  them  take  into  account  the 
possibility  that  there  will  be  a  major  economic  development  with  a  large 
influx  of  population. 

Though  extended  projections  beyond  1980  would  require  additional  assumptions 
concerning  fertility  rates.   It  is  possible  to  predict  that  the  large 
number  of  persons  who  are  currently  enrolled  in  the  lower  high  scViool  grades 
will  reach  childbearing  age  in  another  8  to  10  year  (when  the  number  of 
births  is  compared  to  the  age  of  the  mother,  the  mode  is  about  23  years 
of  age).   Thus  one  can  predict  another  surge  in  enrollment  in  the  elementary 
grades  15  to  20  years  from  now. 
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Tho  excess  supply  of  new  teachers 
is  expected  to  continue  into 
the  1980's. 

Sec  Tabic  6.5 
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Table  6.5.-- Alternative  projections  of  additions  to  the  teacher  su[)()ly  and  cslirridtcd  demand 
for  additional  ceiiiricalcd  teachers;  1^72  to  19S2 


(Number  in  thousjnds) 


Year  of  graduation 


Total  bachelor's 

and 

master's  degrees 

awarded 


Projections  of  additions 
to  Icaclier  supply' 


{20%  of 
column  2) 


(25%  of 
column  2) 


(30%  of 
column  7y 


Estimated  demand 

for  additional 

certificated  teachers 


1972-73 
1973-74 
1974-75 


1975-76 
1976-77 
1977-78 
1978-79 
1979-80 
1980-81 
1981-82 
1982-83 


1,185 
1.223 
1,236 


237 
245 
247 


296 
306 
309 

Projected 


356 
367 
371 


1,241 

248 

310 

372 

1.268 

254 

317 

380 

1.335 

267 

334 

401 

1,370 

274 

343 

411 

1.390 

278 

348 

417 

1.406 

281 

352 

422 

1,427 

285 

357 

428 

1,436 

287 

359 

431 

205 
203 
192 


18:^ 
184 

164 
160 
147 
145 

158 

164 


'Estimates  S,,  S, ,  and  S,  are  based  on  assumptions  of  20,  25,  and  30  percent,  respectively,  of  bachelor's  and  master's 

degree  recipients  in  a  particular  year,  being  added  to  thrteacher  supply. 
'According  to  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  report,  "Labor  Force  and  Enrollment  Status  of  1971-72  College 

Graduates  With  Emphasis  on  Elementary  and  Secondary  School  Teachers,"  in  preparation.  30  percent  of  bachelor's  and 

master's  degree  recipients  in  1 972  were  added  to  the  teacher  supply. 
'The  estimate  of  demand  is  based  on  changes  in  pupil-teacher  ratios,  enrollment  changes,  and  a  teacher  turnover  rate  of  8 

percent.  For  detailed  information  on  the  methods  and  assumptions  employed  to  obtain  estimates,  see  the  sources. 

NOTE.— According  to  unpublished  historical  estimates,  approximately  75  percent  of  those  eligible  to  teach  actually  seek  a 
teaching  position. 

SOURCE:    U.S.   Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Projections  of 
Education  Statistics  to  1984-85,  1975  edition. 
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To:  •^Mnr-rint/T^'n'ts  c'  Public  Schools  1n  the  Stato  of  f'ontana 

Pmn:  La'Tmce  K.   i^'.?t.tit,  Connlssioner  of  Hirfhf^r  F.ducation 

I  an  askin'~  "^ur  '"•cln  1n  ev?\lo?t1nn  f'O  te-'^cher  oriucation 
nr?or?is   in   t'..^  ■"r^T^.Tr-.r;  ''m'versi^y  S^sten. 

/s  yen  r^\'  tr.o''/,  thf;  r^orrd  o-*"  ''cnrnt!?  is  con •'uc n'nr;  ?.n  ovr'lu-nt.ion 
0^  tprc'i-^r  O'.^MC'Ttion  ir^  f,-  r.t?t'?  of  ^'ontana. 

f'o  do'f'it  yo'!  'v\'e  boon  siib1ect'"d  to  erdl^r.:^  stroa'-s  of  C'iit?stion- 
n^.ir"'S.  ""^-'t  this  is  nn  ■.'iri'ti.-ill v  iroortant  on'"}.  T'r  'Y;'-''-'r!*,?  '^idly  l.'.t.M!:' 
a  r?,ior  c;:rrici'l?r  c' .="".'0. 

If  vni.i  vn's"'.  to  ro"'iiin  anonvious  si"'olv  do  r;"t  include  volt  riar-^ 
en  t*^io  -'"or'.-. 

"^ncaus?  vo'j  ,Tro  thf»  r"^;nloyer3  of  V)p.  orodi.cts  of  our  r.''ucatio;ii=l 
svstop,   I  co.'isi^?r  vo^JT  o'inicns  '■^spoci/^ll v  v^lurdlo. 

Cc!.'!'''  voi:  '"ilr^s^  r?t'.irn  th''  att,'>c^''d  cunstior.n^'.ir'':  to  <':.^.  by 
•'arch  1  in  t'-p  oncln<;.?rl,   sti^''"ood  envoi o'>o? 

Thank  ynv  vorv  rvch  for  yoiir  tino  an.'  coopc'rntion. 
d'rrlns'iros 


1.  Fivr?  of  our  six  canpuscs  havo  teacher  educ?t1on  pronr?ns.  "5vo  ynt: 
noticed  differences  in  the  o^'^'ectiveness  of  tfie  araduatos  (undernrcduate 
deqrees)  you  havn  hired  ^'rom  those  institutions?  ,' 

I 

YoF"    ~i(o~  / 

2.  '^isre'^'irdinn  iistitutioricil   differences,  have  you  noted  differences  in 
e^'ectiv-'ness  bet','??'!  our  elernentary  graduates  and  our  secondary 
'jrfSvuatcs? 


'Yes  "No 

?a.     If.  yes,  ^s  ?  general   rule,  v;hich  sen  hotter  oreoered? 

ner!''nt?»ry    _ 
Secon  !arv 


?.  'Imp"  o'jr  S'ic^n '^'rv  t^'^ac'^in'^  orp/'ipt.'."^  does -it  so*"""  ^h^t  t'lc^.e  in  sor'o 
^■ir'lds  rre  better  "•rD.'-^re'i  f^an  ct'iors: 


Yes   no 

3a.      I"^  ves,  '.'dl  nro  sope  fiol'^s  in  w^ic'i  our  "radnates  are 
veil   or'n.ii- :;;:'? 


Vhat:  ar4  s<^"':'  -^ieV's  in  w'-iic''  thev  ^r.-;  ^".oorTy  prepared? 

If  you  have  notDd  '^i^-^nr-'^nces  in  tSe  O'-^octivc^riois  of  elepontary 
'jHiication  teac!:?rs,   '"o-v'  would  you  rate  tl.e  e-^-^cctiveness  cf  oraduates 
fron: 


Poor  '^ood        Excellent 


University  of  ''O'ltana 
f'ontana  State  I'niv^rsity 
V'estern  "ontana  Cell  one 
Fastern  'Montana  r,rll-?cp 
Nort*^err.  !'on*-=?no  Collcno 


•j.     K  you  f)f»vG  noted  differences  1n  the  effcctivfiness  of  sr-cnn'^ary 

oduc'ition  teachers,   hovi  uou^'■^  you  rate  the  e-^fectiveness  o^  nrarin^tes 
fron: 


^oor  '^ood  Lxcf='n2ni 


Univ<?rsity  of  Montana 
'•'ontgn^  State  Iniv^rsity 

'■'pc'*-r>pn  *'ritnO<*  fol^nr? 
F^'^t/T'^  "on',-i''.'\  Cnll-^f.c- 
*'orti»T"i  "n'-'<-,T .--,<■>   '".rllo?'? 


■:.  Ti'»^'>ir'i  rio".'  to  t'"'  -^iml  nart  of  f^.^  r;ii?st1nir,?)ir':'.  Itave  voii  nnv 
suggestions  ""'>*  i'^T'^vp-r^nts  in  '^ith'^r  I'ndorrir^di.'rte  or  r>^.T^'i?.te 
nr'"T-?-ns  0"^  t?"c"'?r  o-'iic'^tir'n  in  ''ontana?     (nl'-T's-'  olr'^orateK 


[ 


I 


APPENDIX  8 

QUESTIONNAIRE  FOR  TELEPHONE  SURVEY  OF  STUDENTS 

Am  I  speaking  with  : ?  This  is  Mrs.  Midgett.  I  am  calling 

from  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Higher  Education  in  Helena.  The  Board  of  Regents 
is  conducting  a  review  of  teacher  education  programs  in  the  Montana  University  System 
and  wants  student  opinion.  You  have  been  selected  randomly  from  a  list  of  students 
who  expect  to  teach  in  1976-77  or  who  are  graduate  students  in  Education. 

I  have  a  few  questions  which  should  not  take  more  than  a  few  minutes  of  your  tine. 
Your  response  will  remain  anonymous.  A  number  will  go  on  your  form  --  not  a  name. 
Would  you  please  help  us  with  the  important  survey? 

1.  First,  are  you  an  undergraduate  or  graduate  student? 

If  undergraduate  student,  move  to  question  -Cll. 

2.  For  which  graduate  degree  are  you  a  candidate?  


3.  Have  you  had  actual  teaching  experience,  aside  from  practice  teaching  and 
substituting? 

4.  In  which  option  is  your  certificate? 


Elem.     Sec.     Spec.  Ed.     K-12    Admin.     none    Other 
5.  Have  you  been  an  administrator  or  do  you  intend  to  become  one? 


Yes         No        Uncertain 

For  those  who  answer  no,  go  to  6,  others  go  to  7 
6.  Why  are  you  pursuing  an  M.  Ed,  rather  than  a  subject  matter  master's? 
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» 
7.  Do  you  believe  that  teachers,  with  no  administrative  ambitions,  should  pursue 

a  subject  area  master's  rather  than  an  M.  Ed.? 


Yes  No 

8.  Turning  now  to  an  assessment  of  your  own  program,  and  keeping  in  mind  your 
responses  will  be  anonymous  and  that  individual  professors  vary  by  individual, 
do  you  find  the  overall  quality  of  your  education  faculty: 


good  adequate  poor 

9.  Has  the  content  of  the  education  course  work  itself  been: 


good  adequate  poor 

10.  Finally,  do  you  have  suggestions  for  improving  the  program? 


End  of  questionnaire 
for  grad.  students 


11.  In  which  area  do  you  expect  to  obtain  a  certificate? 


Elem     Sec.      Spec.  Ed.       K-12       Other     None 
:  .Question  *\2  ]i's  Yqr  'Secondary]  'Teachers  *qnj'y|  I  [ 

12.  What  will  be  your  subject  area  major? 

English,  Language  Arts,  Speech  (1) 

Mathematics  (2) 

Social  Studies,  History  (3) 

Music  or  Art  (4) 

P.E.,  Health  (5) 

Science  (6)         ,        Business,  Commerce  (8) 

Home  Ec  (7)  Other  (9) 
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13.  Do  you  hope  to  teach  in  1976-77? 
Yes 

No  1 

Uncertain 

14.  Are  you  willing  to  teach  in: 

big  schools     small  schools   no  preference 

(B  &  C) 

15.  Have  you  practice  taught? 
Yes 

No 

16.  Did  you  have  field  observation  or  practicum  experience  prior  to  practice  teaching? 

Yes 

If  answer  is  no,  skip  to  question  13. 
No 


17.  If  so,  did  you  find  it  helpful? 

Very  helpful 

Somewhat  helpful 

Not  helpful 

iThe  following  questions  seek  your  views  about  other  elements  of  the  program 
^which  prepared  you  for  practice  teaching. 

18.  Did  you  find  the  methods  course  work: 

Very  helpful 

Somewhat  helpful 

Not  helpful 

19.  Now  that  you  have  practice  taught,  do  you  feel  that  your  preparation  in  such 
basic  skills  as  English  and  Mathematics: 

Should  have  been  stronger 

Was  adequate 

Was  more  than  adequate 
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20.  Did  you  feel  that  your  subject  area  courses  prepared  you  for  practice  teaching? 
More  than  adequately 

Adequately 

Inadequately 

21.  Finally,  are  there  other  comments  you  might  have  on  the  adequacy  of  your  overall 
program  for  preparing  you  as  a  teacher? 


PART  B.      RECOMMENDATIONS  AND  ALTERNATIVES 

FINAL   REPORT  ON  TEACHER 
EDUCATION   IN  MONTANA 

I  will   preface  this  section  with  some  statements  on  the  implementation 
of  the  suggestions  ultimately  approved  by  the  Board  of  Regents. 

1.  I   recommend  the  establishment  of  an  inter-unit  committee  to  implement 
the  curricular  aspects  of  reform.     In  so  doing,   I   did  not  simply  produce  a 
study  which  leads  to  a  committee  to  do  another  study.     The  committee  would  be 
charged  with  implementing  and  refining  clearly  established  curricular  policy. 
This  arrangement  would  permit  adequate  time  for  extensive  consultation, 
thought,   and  creative  exploration  of  new  ideas.     The  committee  would  consist 
of  carefully  selected  faculty  who  represent  both  the  subject  areas  and  profes- 
sional  education  and  who  have  demonstrated  a  concern  for  quality  control   and 
new  developments  in  teacher  education. 

2.  Such  a  committee  may  not  be  the  appropriate  vehicle  for  any  reduction 
in  programs  the  Board  of  Regents  may  wish  to  consider.      I  have  set  forth  a 
number  of  alternatives  in  this  area.     You,  as  Commissioner,  and  the  Board  may 
have  some  others.     We  should  explore  the  ramifications  of  each  alternative 
with  great  care  before  acting. 

3.  We  also  need  to  consider  the  timing  of  the  reform.     Different  aspects 
could  be  implemented  at  different  times.      I  would  prefer  a  gradual   implementa- 
tion with  steady  progress  throughout  the  1976-77  academic  year  and  full   implementa- 
tion for  the  1977-78  academic  year.     Remember  this  is  the  state's  major  effort 

to  improve  the  program  which  involves  more  faculty  and  students  than  any  other 
program  we  have. 


TEACHER  EDUCATION  REVIEW:  RECOMMENDATIONS  AND  ALTERNATIVES 


Statements  on  Constraints 

1.  State  certification  policies  require  24  hours  of  work  in 
professional  education  courses  for  secondary  teachers  and  45  for  elementary 
teachers.  Currently,  more  Education  credits  are  required  on  each  campus  than 
are  necessary  for  state  certification, 

IMPLICATION:  We  can  reduce  the  number  of  required 
professional  education  courses.  Although  we  may  be 
charged  with  the  threat  of  the  loss  of  NCATE  accreditation 
for  those  units  which  have  it,  NCATE  standards  do  not 
establish  hours  or  numbers  of  courses.  They  mandate 
areas  in  which  teachers  must  be  trained,  but  do  not 
specify  the  extent  of  that  training. 

2.  Post-baccalaureate  course  work  is  one  means  for  teacher  certificate 
renewal.  Administrators  are  required  to  have  additional  education  courses. 

IMPLICATION:  We  have  a  clientele  forced  upon  us.  This 
restricts  the  scope  of  possible  program  reductions. 

Statement  on  Implementation 

We  should  consider  an  inter-unit  committee,  carefully  selected 

by  the  Commissioner  of  Higher  Education,  to  carry  out  the  specifics  of 

certain  recommendations  and  to  monitor  overall  implementation  of  the 

curricular  elements  of  the  reform. 

REASON:  We  would  get  cross-fertilization  of  ideas 
and  promote  better  inter-unit  understanding.  Also,  the 
committee  would  have  time  to  consider  legal  and  other 
implications.  It  would  be  appointed  in  September  and  first 
report  to  the  Commissioner  of  Higher  Education  by 
January  1 ,  1977. 
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Recommendations  and  Alternatives 

Recommendations  on  Undergraduate  Program  Content 

Recommendation  1.  (a)  Reduce  required  credits  in  professional 

education  to  legal  minimum;  (b)  Orient  professional  education  courses 

closely  along  practical  lines.  If  it  can  be  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of 

the  inter-unit  committee  on  teacher  education  that  more  credits  in  professional 

education  are  necessary  to  do  this,  the  minimum  of  required  credits  in 

professional  education  could  be  raised  --  but  in  no  case  to  more  than  30 

credits  for  secondary  education  and  60  credits  for  elementary  education. 

Pro:  Strong  support  for  practical  training  was  shown 

earlier  in  the  report.  Aside  from  curricular  advantages, 

this  would  increase  campus-public  school  interaction. 

Con:  There  are  some  practical  problems  in  setting  up 

field-oriented  programs. 

Alternative  A.  Insist  on  the  minimum,  allowing  the  campuses 

to  determine  extent  of  practical  experience.  Most  programs 

already  have  a  practical  component. 

Pro:  Although  the  preferred  alternative  permits  flexibility^ 

this  would  permit  even  more  since  it  does  not  mandate 

practical  components. 

Con:  It  would  ignore  a  major  curricular  suggestion  of  the 

survey;  i.e.  professional  education  components  should 

provide  more  practical  experience  before  practice  teaching. 

Alternative  B.  Impose  neither  a  minimum  of  credits  required  in 

Education  nor  a  policy  on  the  desirability  of  practical  experience. 

Pro:  Education  deans  feel  that  at  present  very   little 

of  the  overall  preparation  of  a  teacher  is  in  the  area 

of  professional  education. 

Con:  The  report  showed  considerable  opinion  in  favor 

of  reducing  the  number  of  Education  courses. 
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Recommendation  2.  Candidates  for  certification  as  a  secondary  school 
teacher  should  have  sub.ject  area  majors  of  at  least  45  units. 

Pro:  Endorsement  area  credit  requirements  (now  at  45 
units)  are  under  review  by  the  OSPI.  This  would  confirm 
the  value  of  subject  area  knowledge.  Respondents  sup- 
ported strong  subject  area  training. 

Con:  It  is  unnecessary,  except  as  a  show  of  support  for  the 
idea  of  a  minimum. 
Alternative  A.  Ask  for  an  even  higher  minimum. 

Pro:  This  would  make  the  teacher  more  knowledgeable  in 
his  field. 

Con:  It  would  reduce  options  to  acquire  broad  training 
for  small  secondary  schools  where  a  teacher  is  responsible 
for  more  than  one  subject. 
Recommendation  3.  The  training  of  elementary  school  teachers  should 
stress  practical  experience  in  its  professional  component  and  the  programs 
should  emphasize  instructional  competence  to  promote  skills  in  reading, 
writing,  speaking,  and  listening  as  well  as  understanding  of  how  children 
learn  and  develop.  Each  teacher-training  campus  should  review  its  program 
in  this  context,  and  so  should  the  inter-unit  committee  review  each 
program. 

Pro:  This  recommendation  emphasizes  the  "three  R's"  and 

learning  theory. 

Con:  It  could  be  construed  to  downplay  subject  matter 

preparation. 

Recommendation  on  Quality  Control 
Recommendation  4.  Specific  system-wide  admission  standards  and  procedures 
for  entrance  into  the  teacher  training  programs  should  be  developed  by 
the  inter-unit  committee.  The  committee  will  explore  such  quality  controls 
as  grades  and  demonstration  of  writing  skills.  It  will  address  the  question  of 
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high  grading  in  Schools  of  Education.  It  will  recommend  a  well-defined  plan 
for  the  evaluation  of  students  in  programs  and  means  through  which  students 
must  demonstrate  both  professional  teaching  skills  and  subject  area  knowledge 
before  they  are  recommended  for  certification.  The  committee  should  consider 
the  opinions  of  students,  faculty,  administrators,  and  appropriate  groups 
concerned  with  education  and  pay  special  attention  to  standards  a^nd 
practices  of  national  groups  concerned  with  teacher  training  by  discipline 
(e.g.  English,  Mathematics,  etc.). 

Pro:  This  would  provide  for  a  thorough  review  of 

quality  control  methods.  Faculty  from  subject  area 

departments  would  be  involved  as  well  as  representatives 

from  professional  education. 

Con:  Quicker  action  might  be  achieved  through  Alternative  A. 
Alternative  A.  We  could  develop  these  ourselves.  Indeed,  I  began 
work  on  some. 

Pro:  Faster  action. 

Con:  There  are  a  number  of  legal  and  practical 

ramifications  which  should  be  explored  and  details  with 

important  ramifications  to  be  considered. 

Recommendation  on  Credit  Transferability 
Recommendation  5.   The  inter-unit  committee,  with  support  from 
registrars,  should  develop  a  catalog  of  common  courses  required  for  certificate 
endorsement.  These  should  include  education  and  subject  area  courses. 
This  catalog  should  include  a  list  of  courses  by  name,  number,  and  level. 
Brief  descriptions  should  be  included.  Credit  for  common  courses  should 
be  transferable  into  degree  programs  from  one  campus  to  another  if  level 
and  content  are  similar.  Common  courses  should  be  given  common  numbers. 

Pro:  This  would  facilitate  transfer  between  units. 

Con:  They  could  not  come  to  an  agreement. 
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Alternative  A.  Have  the  Commissioner  of  Higher  Education  develop 
the  draft  of  such  a  catalog  independently  from  the  campuses 
on  the  basis  of  present  catalogs  and  a  follow  up  study. 
Pro:  We  might  get  more  courses  listed. 
Con:  It  would  be  an  enormous  burden  on  staff  time. 
Recommendations  on  Program  Reduction 
These  are  questions  of  how  best  to  allocate  resources  within  limits 
imposed  by  concerns  for  quality  and  should  receive  serious  consideration 
from  all  of  us  concerned  with  the  matter.  I  am  not  putting  forth 
preferred  alternatives.  The  status  quo  is  always  an  unstated  option. 

Recommendation  6.  Elementary  teacher  education  programs  should  be: 
Alternative  A.  Left  where  they  are,  except  for  a  possible  shift 
of  UM's  elementary  program  to  WMC  as  determined  by  the  new  arrangement 
between  the  campuses. 

Pro:  This  would  keep  access  open,  give  superintendents 
more  of  a  selection.  MSU's  program  was  regarded  highly 
by  superintendents  in  the  interim  report. 
Con:  If  elementary  education  students  who  were  going  to 
DM  go  instead  to  MSU,  we  will  defeat  the  purpose  of  utilizing 
WMC's  facilities. 
Alternative  B.  Offer  the  elementary  education  degrees  at  WMC, 
EMC,  and  NMC. 

Pro:  This  would  give  better  guarantee  of  usage  of  WMC's 
facilities  and  give  the  colleges  the  focus  on  elementary 
education,  the  area  in  Education  where  less  specialization 
in  subject  matter  areas  is  needed. 
Con:  The  problems  in  providing  practical  experience 
before  student  teaching  would  be  intensified  when  compared 
with  A,  though  cooperative  arrangements  with  UM  and  MSU 
might  be  considered. 
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Recommendation  7.  Programs  preparing  secondary  education  teachers 
should: 

Point  of  Information:   Issuance  of  the  secondary  certificate  requires  a 
"teaching  major."  These  majors  must  match  the  OSPI's  endorsement  areas, 
which  include  specific  areas  such  as  "Chemistry"  and  broad  areas  such  as 
"Social  Science."  Forty-five  units  of  work  are  required  if  a  thirty- 
unit  minor  accompanies  the  major.  Otherwise,  sixty  units  are  required.  For 
purposes  of  this  study  K-12  certification  is  addressed  specifically  in 
the  section  on  secondary  education.  (See  the  attached  list  of  endorsement 
areas.  Attachment  #1), 

Alternative  A.  Be  offered  only  at  the  universities. 

Pro:  The  universities  have  greater  subject  area  depth 
and  faculty  qualifications.  Their  libraries  are  larger. 
Con:  The  colleges  may  be  able  to  provide  sufficient 
faculty  depth  and  qualifications  in  broad  endorsement  areas. 
Alternative  B.  Be  offered  only  at  the  colleges. 

Pro:  With  massive  shifts  in  faculty,  programs  could 
be  developed  over  the  course  of  time  and  the  colleges 
could  resume  the  status  of  "normal  schools" 
without  university  competition. 

Con:  Colleges  may  lack  sufficient  faculty  depth  and 
qualifications  in  subject  areas.  College  library 
holdings  also  may  be  inadequate.  Enrollments  in  non- 
career  oriented  university  programs  would  drop. 
Alternative  C.  Be  added  on  to  full  requirements  for  a  regular 
subject  area  major  for  secondary  school  teachers.  A  teacher 
would  have  to  complete  a  non-teaching  major  and  all  other 
academic  requirements,  such  as  general  studies. 
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The  professional  education  component  would  not  necessarily  have 
to  be  offered  at  the  unit  where  the  other  work  is  done. 
Pro:  This  would  permit  the  beginning  teacher  to 
acquire  a  full  education  in  the  subject  areas  and  general 
studies  as  well  as  training  as  a  teacher. 
Con:  This  would  lengthen  the  program  for  the  student 
(and  thereby  cost  extra  money).  If  the  teacher  training 
were  scheduled  last,  it  would  not  have  the  effect  of 
exposing  students  to  teaching  early  in  their  program  so 
they  could  find  out  if  they  really  wanted  to  teach.  Also,  it 
would  make  the  instructor  stale  on  the  subject.  (But  the 
professional  training  period  could  be  offered  in  the 
junior  year.  ) 
Alternative  D.  Be  offered  on  any  campus  that  meets  objective 
criteria.  If  a  campus,  for  example,  has  at  least  four  members 
in  a  department  or  endorsement  area  cluster  and  three  have  the 
appropriate  terminal  degree,  it  could  recommend  people  in  that 
endorsement  area  for  a  major  or  minor.  If,  for  example, 
the  department  or  endorsement  cluster  area  has  five  or  more  members, 
two-thirds  of  the  department  should  have  a  terminal  degree.  Some 
subject  area  departments  have  national  associations  which  establish 
standards  and  guidelines.  The  inter-unit  committee  could  elaborate 
upon  these  criteria  and  suggest  others. 

Pro:  This  would  ensure  faculty  depth  and  qualifications 
in  a  subject  area  and  permit  smaller  campuses  to  prepare 
broadly-trained  graduates  able  to  teach  more  than  one 
subject  if  these  campuses  meet  the  requirement.  (The 
UM-WMC  arrangement  might  help  WMC  meet  standards.) 
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Con:  All  five  institutions  would  still  be  offering 
secondary  education  degrees.  The  colleges,  who  can 
least  afford  it,  would  lose  enrollment  most  heavily. 
Alternative  D.  Be  offered  partially  on  the  basis  of  role  and  scope. 
Possible  examples,  subject  to  further  role  and  scope  study,  include 
Special  Education  at  EMC  and  UM  and  Vo-Tech  Education  at  NMC; 
individual  disciplines  within  the  general  area  of  Social  Sciences, 
Languages  and  Psychology  at  UM;  Agriculture,  Industrial  Arts, 
Home  Economics,  Distributive  Education,  Trade  and  Industry  at  MSU-, 
English,  Mathematics,  Business  Education,  Social  Sciences  (as  a 
general  field),  and  Biological  and  Physical  Sciences  at  both 
universities  plus  colleges  qualifying  according  to  criteria  in 
(D);  the  K-12  endorsement  areas  of  Music,  Art,  Physical  Education 
and  Health,  Guidance,  and  Library  at  all  units. 

Pro:  The  role  and  scope  approach  reflects  mission  and 
strength.  Leaving  major  endorsement  areas  available  does 
not  restrict  accessibility  too  substantially. 
Con:  Same  as  for  C,  except  that  the  universities  would 
lose  specialized  endorsement  areas  outside  of  their  role 
and  scope. 
Recommendation.  Master's  level  programs  should  be  offered: 
Alternative  A.  At  the  universities,  except  in  the  specialized 
areas  of  Vo-Tech  (NMC)  and  Special  Education  and  Rehabilitative 
Counseling  (EMC).  Colleges  should  offer  fifth  year  programs  to 
accommodate  teachers  who  require  extra  credit  because  of  school 
district  policies  but  who  do  not  pursue  a  graduate  degree.  Fifth 
year  programs  afford  teachers  the  chance  to  take  courses  they  need 
to  remedy  shortcomings  in  original  training  program  as  perceived 
while  on  the  job. 


Pro:  The  universities  would  become  more  oriented  toward  graduate 
work  in  Education.  The  number  of  graduate  programs  would  be 
reduced. 

Con:  Unless  accompanied  by  consolidation  of  options  in  graduate 
programs  and  a  lesser  university  role  in  undergraduate  teacher  train- 
ing, it  would  tax  university  resources  too  heavily. 
Alternative  B.  Same  as  above  except  that  colleges  would  offer 

graduate  programs  in  elementary  education.  (This  would  be  roughly 
what  we  have  now,  except  that  Western  Montana's  graduate  degree 
would  be  more  limited  in  scope.  It  now  gives  a  general  M.Ed.) 

Pro:  Greater  access. 

Con:  It  would  weaken  concept  of  specialization  at  graduate 

level . 
Recommendation  9.  The  Ed.D.  should  be  offered  in  the  following  way: 
Alternative  A.  The  two  campuses  would  have  until  January  31,  1977 
to  secure  Board  approval  of  a  collaborative  arrangement  for  non- 
duplication  of  offerings  in  the  four  areas  (of  thirteen)  recommended 
for  continuation  by  the  reviewers*  (Educational  Administration, 
Curriculum  Instruction,  Adult  and  Higher  Education,  and  Guidance 
and  Counseling)  or  to  show  why  duplication  is  needed  (see  Alternative 
B).  Entrance  requirements  and  quality  controls  should  be  identical, 
and  there  should  be  transferability  of  core  course  credit.  Each 
campus  should  concentrate  on  two  areas. 

Pro:  The  universities  offer  non-degree,  post-baccalaureate 

programs  leading  directly  to  administrative  credentials. 

The  Ed.D.  is,  therefore,  less  of  a  service  degree  for  a 

clientele  forced  upon  us  than  other  education  programs  are. 

*  See  report  (Attachment  #2)  and  supplemental  information  (pages  15-16  and 
Attachments  #2A-#2C) . 
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This  means  that  we  could  build  for  quality  and  specialization 
using  resources  from  both  campuses. 
Con:  There  would  have  to  be  a  common  core  on  both 
campuses.  If  this  were  too  large,  we  would  have  unwarranted 
dupl i cation. 

Alternative  B.  Same  as  A  except  that  Curriculum  and  Instruction 

and  Education  Administration  be  offered  on  both  campuses. 
Pro:  The  demand  in  these  areas  is  sufficiently  heavy 
to  warrant  the  two  programs.  To  give  one  campus  control 
of  Educational  Administration  gives  it  inroads  into  the 
public  schools  through  training  superintendents.*  The 
education  reviewers  noted  overextended  faculty  in  both 
universities,  but  reduction  in  required  Education  courses 
and  a  lesser  involvement  in  elementary  Education  could 
provide  more  faculty  time. 

Con:  Even  though  these  are  high  demand  areas,  this  would 
permit  program  duplication.   The  reviewers  recommended 
that  the  Educational  Administration  program  go  to  MSU  only. 

Alternative  C.  No  Ed.D.  programs. 
Pro:  Reduction  in  program  costs. 
Con:  The  demand  for  Ed.D.  is  very  strong.  The  door 
would  be  opened  to  "diploma  mills"  from  out-of-state. 

Alternative  D.  Awarded  only  at  UM 

Pro:  With  a  new  Dean  and  the  pledge  of  the  administration 
of  supporting  the  current  level  of  positions  (which  will 
result  in  several  openings  in  the  near  future),  there  is 
growth  potential.  The  programs  are  accredited  by  NCATE. 

*See  page  3  of  the  letter  from  Deans  Petrie  and  Gilbert  in  Attachment  2C, 
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Con:  The  reviewers  gave  no  indication  that  UM's  School 
of  Education  was  of  higher  quality  than  MSU's  and  UM's  undergraduate 
program  did  not  fare  well  on  the  survey  of  teachers  and  super- 
intendents. (The  Ed.D.  was  not  singled  out  for  questioning). 
Increases  in  clientele  caused  by  closing  MSU's  program  would 
require  additional  faculty  at  UM. 
Alternative  E.  Awarded  only  at  MSU. 

Pro:  The  reviewers  recommended  three  programs  for  MSU, 
two  for  UM,  and  one  of  the  latter  group  was  recommended 
for  MSU,  too. 

Con:  Increases  in  clientele  caused  by  closing  UM's 
program  would  require  additional  faculty.  As  would  be  the 
case  with  D,  we  would  not  be  maximizing  use  of  resources 
through  a  collaborative  program. 

Recommendation  on  Teacher's  Committees 
Recommendation  10.  Each  campus  providing  teacher  education  programs 
should  form  committees  of  local  teachers.  These  committees  would  advise  on 
curricular  matters  not  only  for  Schools  of  Education,  but  also  for  subject 
area  departments. 

Pro:  Many  positive,  new  developments  in  teaching 

occur  in  the  classroom  and  should  be  fed  back  into 

curriculum.  Roughly  nine  of  ten  teachers  in  the  survey 

endorse  the  idea. 

Con:  Unless  these  committees  met  and  developed  meaningful 

roles, cynicism  and  distrust  of  the  Montana  University 

System  would  increase  on  the  part  of  teachers.  The 

meetings  would  have  to  be  monitored  and  their  results  reported 

to  the  Commissioner  of  Higher  Education. 
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Recommendation  on  Nature  of  Master's  Degree  Programs 
Recommendation  11.  Master's  degree  programs  in  education,  when  taken 
by  secondary  school  teachers,  should  have  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  advanced 
subject  area  course  work  and  the  thesis,  if  one  is  required,  in  the  teacher's 
subject  area(s). 

Pro:  This  would  ensure  that  the  teacher  would  acquire 
both  subject  matter  knowledge  and  additional  professional 
education.  This  would  not  apply  to  programs  for  aspiring 
administrators,  counselors,  etc. 

Con:  These  programs  should  focus  on  increasing  teaching 
skills  exclusively. 
Alternative  A.  Graduate  programs  in  education  should  not  be  made 
available  for  secondary  school  teachers  (as  opposed  to  administrators, 
counselors,  elementary  education  teachers,  etc.). 

Pro:  This  would  emphasize  subject  area  material  in  graduate  training. 
Con:  Teachers  may  need  training  in  teaching  skills  as  well  as 
subject  matter. 
Recommendation  on  Entrance  Requirements  into  Graduate  Programs 
Recommendation  12.  Common  standards  for  entrance  into  graduate  programs 
should  be  established  through  joint  meetings  of  graduate  councils  and  the  inter- 
unit  committee  on  teacher  education  reform.  These  standards  should  be  generally 
as  high  as  the  highest  now  employed  by  any  unit,  though  they  need  not  be 
identical  to  the  current  highest  standards.  If  provisional  entrance  is  per- 
mitted it  should  be  within  carefully  prescribed  deviations  from  the  standards. 
Records  should  be  kept  on  the  performance  and  retention  of  provisionally 
admitted  students  and  reports  periodically  forwarded  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Higher  Education. 
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Pro:  As  matters  currently  stand  nearly  all  campuses 
have  provisional  admission  which,  in  effect  means  anyone 
admitted  gets  through  the  program  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  student  then  begins  to  receive  the  inevitably  high  grades 
associated  with  education  graduate  degree  programs. 
Con:  We  should  consider  the  M.Ed,  as  a  "service"  degree 
and  not  worry  about  standards. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  MATERIAL  ON  THE  Ed.D. 

The  reviewers  originally  recommended     the  consolidation  of  sub-programs 
under  the  heading  of  the  Ed.D.    from  thirteen  to  five,  with  three  going  to 
Montana  State  University  and  two  to  the  University  of  Montana.     One  of  the 
University  of  Montana's  two  remaining  programs  would  also  be  offered  at  Montana 
State  University.      (See  attachment  2). 

The  University  of  Montana  expressed  displeasure  with  the  review.     I  asked 
for  an  official    response  to  the  review  from  both  campuses.     The  University 
of  Montana's   reaction  is  attachment  2A;   Montana  State  University's  is  attach- 
ment 2B. 

I  then  contacted  the  reviewers  who,   in  effect,   changed  their  recommendation 
to  accommodate  the  University  of  Montana's  only  "major  concern"   (see  page  5 
of  attachment  2A) ,  which  was  the  loss  of  their  primary  area  of  emphasis-- 
Educational  Administration.     The  reviewers  originally  recommended  that  it  go 
only  to  Montana  State  University  but  for  reasons  explained  in  their  response 
to  the  critique  of  their  review  (attachment  2C),   they  now  support  Educational 
Administration  at  both  institutions.     Their  recommendation  on  the  Ed.D.   thus 
appears  as  alternative  B  under  my  recommendation  9. 

The  University  of  Montana  recently  completed  a  reform  of  their  Ed.D. 
program  suggested  by  a  review  team  the  University  brought  on  campus  a  year 
ago.     Also,   the  University  of  Montana  has  hired  a  new  Dean  of  Education  and 
expects  a  number  of  new  positions  through  retirements.     They  have,   therefore, 
some  potential   for  upgrading. 
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In  summary,  the  reviewers  believe  that  Montana  State  University  has  the 
better  Educational  Administration  program,  but  as  they  point  out  both  Utah  and 
Oregon  have  found  it  better  to  have  two  programs  in  Educational  Administration 
in  order  to  avoid  a  situation  in  which  all  school  superintendents  are  trained 
in  one  institution.  The  reviewers  believe  that  this  situation  results  in 
several  problems  described  on  page  3  of  attachment  2C. 
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Attachment  1 


201  Endorsement  Information 


201.1         Board  of  Public  Education  Approval 


The  only  endorsements  on  Montana  teaching  certificates  are  those 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Public  Education.  A  major  or  a  minor  or 
the  equivalent  in  the  endorsement  area  is  required. 

Approved  Apiil  21,  1975 


201.2        Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  Endorsement 

Certificates  are  endorsed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
for  the  appropriate  levsUs)  and  area(s)  of  preparation  based  on  the 
college  program  completed. 

Approved  1959  -* 

Revised  April  21,  1975 


201.3         Appropriate  Aress  Acceptoble  for  Certificate  Endorsement.  .  .(Major 
or  Minor) 


Social  Science 

History 

Economics 

Sociology 

Geography 

Political  Science 

Economics-Sociology 

History  Political  Science 

English 

Sp^^cii 

Dramatics 

Journalism 

Library  (K- 12) 

Speech-Drama 

French 

Spariish 

German 

Russian 

Latin 

Mathematics 

Science 

Physical  Science 


Biological  Science 
Physics 
Chemistry 
Biology 
Earth  Science 
Agriculture 
Industrial  Arts 
Home  Economics 
Distributive  Education 
Trade  and  Industry 
Business  Education 
Business  Education 

with  Shorthand 
Music  (K  12) 
Art  (K- 12) 
Physical  Education 

and  Health  (K  12) 
Health 
Guidance  and 

Counseling  (K  12) 
Spscial  Education  (K-r2) 
Psychology 


Approved  April  21,  1975 
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Attachment  2 


EVALUATION  OF  THE  ED.D.  PROGRAMS  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MONTANA, 

MONTANA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

by 

RONALD  G.  PETRI E,  DEAN 

School  of  Education 

Portland  State  University 

and 

ROBERT  GILBERTS,  DEAN 
College  of  Education 
University  of  Oregon 


Prepared  for  the  Montana  State  University  System 
of  ILigher  Education-Coriiiiiissioner  of 
Higher  Education  Office 
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Introduction 

The  team  of  Dr.  Ronald  G.  Petrie,  Dean,  School  of  Education,  Portland  State 
University,  and  Dr.  Robert  Gilberts,  Dean,  College  of  Education,  Univei^sity  of 
Oregon  conducted  an  evaluation  visit  at  the  University  of  Montana  on  March  30  and 
31,  and  at  Montana  State  University  on  April  1  and  2. 

The  evaluation  team  wishes  to  express  its  deep  appreciation  for  the  positive 
and  professional  responses  from  the  administration  and  faculty  of  both  institutions 
and  for  the  courtesy  shown  to  them  by  Dr.  Freeman  Wright,  Deputy  Commissioner  of 
Academic  Affairs.  The  evaluation  team  found  that  the  faculty,  students  and  staff 
were  extremly  open  and  accommodating  which  enabled  the  team  to  get  a  good  deal 
of  information  within  a  limited  time  frame. 

The  limitations  of  this  report  are  primarily  the  result  "of  a  vQ.r^   short  period 
of  time  in  which  to  evaluate  each  institutional  program  and  the  utilization  of 
only  two  evaluators.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  the  team  may  have  missed 
some  data,  or  that  misinterpretations  of  information  could  have  occurred;  however, 
we  do  not  believe  that  any  serious  errors  in  judgment  have  resulted. 
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In  spite  of  the  limitations  of  time  and  the  size  of  the  review  team,  the 
reviewers  felt  that  they  wore  able  to  develop  a  good  understanding  of  the  programs' 
general  quality  and  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

Ueed   for  the  Program 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  evaluation  team  that  there  is  a  need  for  advanced 

degree  programs  including  the  Ed.D.,  in  both  universities  that  were  visited.  This 

need  is  substantiated  by  a  variety  of  data  and  information  including  but  not 

limited  to,  the  following: 

Service  Needs.  There  will  be  a  continued  need  for  upgrading  educational 
leadership  and  program  development  in  the  state  of  Montana  at  the  local  school 
district  level  and  in  higher  education  in  a  wide  variety  of  academic  specialties. 
It  is  apparent  that  the  state  does  expect  to  provide  the  best  quality 
educational  leadership  that  it  can  in  order  to  continually  improve  the  education 
programs  at  all  levels  in  the  state. 

Unless  higher  education  meets  its  responsibilities  for  leadership  the  state 
may  find  itself  at  some  time  in  the  future  relying  oxlusively  on  people 
trained  outside  the  state  for  its  internal  leadership  in  the  public  schools. 
Montana,  like  many  other  states,  will  continue  to  have  a  demand  for  upgrading 
of  educational  leadership  personnel  with  planned  advanced  educational  programs. 
Evidence  of  this  has  been  noted  in  that  in  the  last  five  years  there  has  been 
a  sizable  increase  in  the  number  of  people  holding  the  doctoral  degree  at  the ■ 
local  school  district  level.  More  and  more  school  boards  are  demanding  advanced 
levels  of  preparation  for  people  in  leadership  positions  in  the  schools. 
There  also  appears  to  be  a  continuous  demand  for  advanced  training  for  people 
that  are  currently  teaching  in  the  other  four-year  institutions  in  the  state, 
and  for  people  who  work  in  a  variety  of  state  agencies.   In  terms  of  actual 
count,  there  are  approximately  109  students  currently  active  in  the  Ed.D. 
program  at  the  University  of  Montana,  and  135  students  active  in  the  program 
at  Montana  State  University. 
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Upgrading  of  Knov/Tcdge.  It  is  imperative  that  the  state  provide  a  formalized  l 
program  in  the  advanced  levels  of  education  where  there  can  be  continual  up- 
grading of  knowledge  and  practice.  This  is  more  likely  to  happen  at  the  doctor' 
level  than  at  other  levels  in  the  educational  process.  This  will  continue     I 
to  provide  spin-off  in  that  as  new  knowledge  becomes  available,  and  new 
courses  are  developed,  people  who  are  in  the  education  profession  (but  not 
necessarily  interested  in  taking  the  doctoral  program)  are  able  to  receive 
this  knowledge  through  in-service  and  special  course  work. 


Program  Review  University  of  Montana 

The  current  program  has  primary  emphasis  in  general  school  administration, 
teacher  education,  curriculum  and  supervision,  guidance  and  counseling  and  music. 

A  cursory  review  indicates  limited  advance  course  work  in  most  of  the  areas 
of  emphasis.  However,  strengths  were  noted  in  the  areas  of  curriculum  and  supervisior 
and  guidance  and  counseling.  The  other  programs  appear  to  be  adequate  but  not  as 
strong  as  the  ones  noted.  A  question  must  be  raised  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
institution  can  afford  to  strive  for  excellence  in  all  of  the  identified  areas  or 
if  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  sharpen  its  focus  and  strengthen  the  programs  in 
its  areas  of  strengths?  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  evaluation  team,  that  the  program 
should  be  redefined  and  refocussed  to  capitalize  on  the  strengths. 

The  Ed.D.  program  has  been  instrumental  in  ttie  scliool  receiving  grants  and 
contracts;  in  helping  to  support  students;  in  providing  staff  for  the  Division 
of  Educational  Research  and  Services.  Elimination  or  serious  curtailment  of  the 
Fd.D.  program  would  seriously  hatiiper  the  school  and  the  institution's  capability 
to  service  the  public  schools  in  the  state  and  receive  outside  contracts  and  grants. F 
The  quality  of  the  service  and  the  reputation  of  the  program  is  very  good  and 
should  be  continued. 
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F a c t ors  I iinitincj  th e  Effectiveness  of  the  Program. 

When  evaluating  a  program  it  becomes  apparent  that  there  are  factors  v/hich 
directly  or  indirectly  affect  the  overall  quality  of  the  program.  The  University 
of  I-iontana  was  no  exception.  The  evaluation  team  found  a  number  of  factors  which, 
if  corrected,  could  be  a  very   positive  force  in  upgrading  the  program.  The 
factors  are: 

1.  The  faculty  is  spread  extremely  thin  and  provides  instruction  in" the 

undergraduate,  graduate,  and  doctoral  level,  extension  classes,  in-service 
outreach  activities,  and  field  supervision.  The  faculty  has  carried  this 
load  because  of  demand.  This  reflects  a  conscientious  response  on  the 
part  of  the  faculty  to  serve  the  students  and  should  not  be  perceived  as 
a  self-imposed  over -extension.  To  delimit  their  activities  would  in 
fact  have  been  saying  to  the  people  being  served  that  the  University  of 
Montana  was  not  concerned  about  their  needs. 
?..     The  faculty  load  average  for  faculty  in  the  School  of  fducation  is  12 
hours  per  cjuarter.  This  compares  with  a  range  of  from  6  to  9  hours  per 
quarter  for  the  rest  of  the  faculty  in  the  University. 

3.  There  is  a  limited  number  of  full-time  students  in  residence  on  campus.- 
Several  departments  have  indicated  that  they  probably  couldn't  handle 
any  more  students  without  additional  staff,  and  consequently  have  not 
pressed  for  additional  student  enrollment  in  the  doctoral  areas.  This  is 
also  related  to  item  7  listed  below. 

4.  Department  coordinators  have  little  if  any  released  time  to  provide  program 
development  and  sLaff  development  leadership.  They  all  teach  a  full  load 
and  are  paid  approximately  $200  for  the  services  of  a  department  chairman. 
These  services  are  rendered  on  an  overload  basis  and  really  are  related  to 
administrative  responsibilities  rather  than  program  and  staff  development 

.  responsibilities. 
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5.  There  is  no  funding  for  an  assistant  dean  at  the  Collecje.  The  faculty 
load  would  appear  to  warrant  an  assistant  dean.  This  is  in  no  way  meant 
to  be  a  reflection  of  the  current  dean's  ability,  rather  an  indication 
of  an  unfilled  need. 

6.  The  Division  of  Educational  [Research  Services  last  year  had  fifteen  to 
twenty  thousand  dollars  of  carry-over  funds  taken  away  from  it  because  of 

a  new  state  policy  decision,  making  carry-over  fund  accounts  illegal,  Thi; 
policy  decision  sliould  be  reviewed,  as  it  will  seriously  hamper  the  agency 
ability  to  provide  outreach  services  for  local  school  districts  all  over 
the  state. 

7.  There  is  a  need  for  additional  graduate  assistantships  in  the  School  of 
Education.  There  are  currently  four  assistantships  provided  from 
university  funds.  Institutional  policy  indicates  that  the  criteria  used 
for  awarding  assistanships  is  based  primarily  upon  undergraduate  servicing 

^  of  students.  It  would  appear  that  tliere  might  be  some  other  criteria 

which  would  be  just  as  important  as  that  stated  which  would  enable  the 
School  of  Education  to  compete  more  effectively  for  available  resources 
in  this  particular  area.  A  review  of  that  criteria  would  be  appropriate. 

8.  Additional  staff  fuiiding  is  needed  for  the  existing  programs.  However, 
the  actual  amount  of  funding  needed  is  difficult  to  assess  at  this  time 
because  of  recommendations  (which  appear  later  in  the  report)  for 
curricular  restructuring  of  the  school,  "  After  restructuring  and 
reallocation  of  resources  is  completed  (assuming  it  is  done),  tlie  school 
recommendations  for  additional  staffing  should  be  given  mqt)/   serious 
consideration. 

9.  There  appear  to  be  some  limitations  on  the  number  of  adequate  placements 
for  internship  experiences.  This  is  further  complicated  by  lack  of 
faculty  to  su[)ervise  tfiosc  internship  experiences.  With  some  additional 
staffing,  the  problems  of  internship  placement  positions  could  be  resolved. 
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Program  Strengths 

There  are  a  number  of  program  strengths  which  affect  the  overall  quality 
of  the  program  and,  in  fact,  help  to  compensate  for  inadequacies  noted  in  factors 
limiting  program  effectiveness  listed  previously.  The  following  strengths  should 
not  be  interpreted  as  being  all  of  thestrengths  of  the  College,  but  rather,  • 
those  which  seem  to  stand  out  the  most.  They  are:_ 

1.  Support  from  other  departments  outside  of  the  School  of  Education  in 
the  conate  areas,  such  as,  psychology  and  sociology.  A  variety  of  other 
departments  provide  course  work  for  students  in  addition  to  the  ones 
mentioned.  Without  this  support  it  would  be  impossible  to  operate  the 
Ed.D.  programs.  The  program  in  guidance  and  counseling  is  particularly 
strong  because  of  the  relationship  of  psychology  and  sociology  to  the 
School  of  Education  in  several  of  its  programs. 

2.  The  Division  of  Education  Research  Services  provides  an  excellent  vehicle 
for  oul reach  throughout  the  state,  which  in  turn  provides  excellent 
public  relations  for  the  University  as  well  as  performing  services  to 

the  State  of  Montana  as  a  whole.  This  is  also  a  particularly  good  vehicle 
for  helping  to  support  graduate  students  for  pr-acticum  experiences. 

3;  The  faculty  is  particularly  dedicated  to  individual  student  needs  and  to 
providing  services  to  school  districts.  Their  dedication  goes  far  beyond 
what  one  would  normally  expect,  and  reflects  a  professional  quality  that 
is  not  seen  in  this  magnitude  in  many  other  institutions. 

4.  The  general  quality  of  the  students  appears  to  be  high. 

Program  Review  --  Montana  State  University 

The  current  program  listed  in  the  graduate  bulletin  lists  program  emphasis 
in  general  school  administration,  adult  and  higher  education,  elementary  education, 
elementary  school  administration,  secondary  education,  curriculum,  and  student 
personnel  services. 
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Examination  of  the  program  indicates  strengths  in  curriculum  and  instruction, 
educational  administration  and  adult  and  higher  education.  The  other  programs  appea 
to  be  adequate  but  not  as  strong  as  the  ones  noted.  I 

It  would  appear  to  be  germane  to  sharpen  the  focus  of  the  program  to  capital iza 

on  its  strengths.   Fewer  programs  with  more  concentration  of  resources  could  be 

accomplished  by  delimiting  and  restructuring  the  program.  This  would  be  beneficial  r 
to  Montana  State  University  and  to  the  State  of  Montana  as  a  whole.  The  overall 
program  appears  to  be  strong  with  some  particularly  salient  features  such  as  the 
information  retrieval  system,  and  the  management  systems.  The  amount  of 
administrative  support  including  an  assistant  dean  and  apf)roximately  one-half  time  L 
release  for  the  department  chairman  helps  to  explain,  in  part,  the  effective 
program  development  and  well  organized  program  operation.  Funding  for  adiiiini strati ai 
does  not  appear  to  be  excessive.  In  fact,  it  seems  about  right  to  run  a  cost  L 
effective,  high  quality  program.  i 
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Factors  Limiting  the  Effectiveness  of  the  Program.  ' 

As  stated  previously  in  the  review  of  the  University  of  Montana,  there  appears 
to  be  some  factors  at  Montana  State  University  which  affect  the  overall  operation 
of  the  program,  which  if  corrected  or  modified,  would  enhance  the  quality  of  tfie 
program.  At  Montana  State  University  those  factors  are  perceived  as: 

1.  The  program  has  too  broad  a  setting  of  offerings,  given  the  faculty 
support  available. 

2.  The  faculty  is  s[)read  too  thin  because  of  teaching  (in  some  cases),  at 
the  undergraduate,  masters,  doctoral  level,  supervising  students  in  the 
field,  and  teaching  extension  classes.  Information  would  seem  to  indicate L 
that  all  of  tliese  activities  participated  in  by  most  of  the  staff  tend 

to  drain  staff  and  limit  some  activities  needed  in  an  Ed.D.  program. 
Again,  like  the  University  of  Montana,  the  staff  does  this  as  a  result    \ 
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of  responding  to  expressed  needs  in  the  field.  For  that  they  are  to 
be  coriiniended. 

3.  Students  in  the  program  perceive  the  program  as  being  fragmented  because 
of  too  many  programmatic  areas  of  emphasis. 

4.  The  Bureau  of  Educational  Services  is  under  funded  and  needs  to  have 
additional  resources  if  it  is  to  continue  to  be  an  effective  tool  for 
outreach  programs  for  the  school  and  university. 

5.  Tfierc  is  a  need  to  reduce  some  staff  load  at  the  doctoral  level  to  improve 
the  teaching  and  research  production  capabilities  of  the  faculty. 

Program  Strengths 

In  many  cases  the  strengths  of  the  program  tend  to  outweigh  or  at  least 
balance  some  of  the  factors  affecting  program  efficiency.  At  Montana  State 
University  this  is  also  noted  as  being  the  case.  Some  of  the  program  strengths  noted 
are: 

1.  Well  organized  and  designed  prog)'ams  in  spite  of  undorfunding. 

2.  Strong  university  support  for  the  College  of  Education  needs. 

3.  Adequate  college  administrative  support  for  program  development, 
including  adequate  numl)ers  of  university  funded  graduate  assistant- 
ships,  and  placements  for  students  in  internships  on  campus. 

4.  Strong  service  orientation  to  the  public  schools  in  the  surrounding  areas. 

5.  Strong  faculty  dedicated  to  serving  the  students  in  the  program  and  the.  .. 
public  schools  in  the  su)^rounding  area,  "through  a  variety  of  in-service 
activities. 

6.  The  quality  of  students  was  perceived  as  being  very  high. 

7.  A  sufficient  number  of  graduate  students  in  residence  to  provide  a 
"critical  mass". 
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Summary  and  Conclusions 
..r  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  evaluating  team  that  the  Ed.D.  programs  should  bo 

continued  at  both  institutions.   In  trying  to  consider  the  resources  and  the 
population  of  the  state  it  appears  that  the  programs  may  need  to  be  redefined  and 
restructured.  The  basis  for  redefining  and  restructuring  should  bo  based  upon 
program  strengths  at  both  institutions  and  demonstrated  state  needs. 

The  masters  degi^ees  and  service  type  of  certificate,  such  as  the  principal 
and  superintendent  credentials  and  the  counselor  education  credentials  need  to  be 
maintained  and  continued  at  both  institutions.  Even  though  the  masters  degree 
programs  v/ere  not  to  be  considered  as  part  of  this  study,  it  is  apparent  that  they 
are  so  interrelated  with  the  doctoral  degree  programs  that  it  would  be  a  mistake 
for  the  evaluation  team  not  to  make  mention  of  them  as  it  relates  to  the  overall 
operation  of  the  Ed.D.  program.  Without  the  supporting  masters  degrees  in  some 
areas  of  the  doctoral  degree  the  programs  would  be  seriously  hindered.  The 
V       masters  degree  progi~ams  and  certificate  programs  are  now,  and  will  continue  to  be, 

hi'jh  demand  areas.  They  will  continue  to  provide  a  stable  population  requiring    ^ 
continual  service.  1 

T!ie  staff  workload  appears  to  be  too  high  at  both  institutions  for  high  quality 
advanced  level  degree  work,  particularly  as  it  relates  to  advising  and  working 
with  doctoral  students.  The  staff  has  over-compensated  by  working  harder  and 
although  no  one  objects  to  working  hard,  it  would  be  appropriate  for  the  state 
to  consider  some  additional  funding  to  help  to  insure  improved  quality  of  the 
programs. 


Recommendations. 

After  a  great  deal  of  thought  and  discussion  with  the  respective  faculties 
and  students,  the  evaluation  team  has  attempted  to  make  some  recommendations  which 
will  maximize  the  effective  use  of  institutional  resources  and  the  resources  of 
the  state  of  Montana.  It  is  with  those  considerations  in  mind  that  we  recommend 
the  delimiting  and/or  restructurina  from  13  areas  of  emphasis  which  are  currently 
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listed  at  the  University  of  Montana  and  Montana  State  University  to  5  areas  of 
emphasis  in  the  two  institutions.  The  five  proposed  areas  of  emphasis  will  need  to 
be  restructured,  delimited,  redefined  and  the  focus  of  the  programs  sharpened. 
The  amount  of  time  that  the  evaluatcrs  had,  precludes  an  indepth  analysis  of 
hov/  that  could,  (or  should)  be  done.  The  evaluators  feel  that  the  specifics  of 
restructuring  of  the  programs  really  are  the  .  prerogative  and  responsibilities 
of  tlie  staff  at  both  institutions.  The  process  will  take  some  time  and  indepth 
thought.  The  evaluation  team  recommends: 

1.  That  the  University  of  Montana  limit  its  Ed.D.  program  to  emphasis 

in  the  areas  of  Curriculum  and  Instruction  and  Guidance  and  Counseling. 

2.  That  the  total  program  at  the  University  of  Montana  be  redefined  and 
possible  course  overlap  and/or  duplication  be  eliminated  with  the  possible 
resulting  recovery  of  course  and  faculty  time  redeployed  into  the  curriculum 
and  instruction  and  guidance  and  counseling  programs. 

3.  That  additional  advance  level  doctoral  course  work  be  developed  and  added 
to  the  cui'riculum  at  botli  institutions. 

4.  That  additional  staff  resources  be  allocated  to  the  colleges  as  needed 
after  the  restructuring  of  the  programs  is  completed. 

5.  Tliat  the  Division  of  Education  Research  Services  at  the  University  of 
Montana,  and  the  Bureau  of  fducational  Services  at  the  Montana  State 
University  be  continued  and  that  they  work  and  plan  cooperatively  to 
extend  services  and  resources  throughout  the  whole  state.  ... 

6.  That  the  guidance  and  counsel ing  program  at  the  University  of  Montana  be 
liiriitod  to  training  people  for  the  public  school  programs  and  delimit 
course  offering  and  training  related  to  student  personnel  services  in 
higher  education.  Any  reorganization  and  elimination  of  course  and 
field  supervision  currently  carried  on  in  the  higher  education  area  be 
redeployed  and  reallocated  to  strengthen  the  public  school  component 

of  training  in  the  area  of  guidance  and  counseling. 
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7.  That  the  school  psychologist  program  be  funded  and  implemented  at  the 
University  of  Montana  according  to  the  previously  submitted  and  approved 
program  proposal . 

8.  That  the  eight  program  emphasis  currently  listed  at  Montana  State 
University  bo  reduced  to  throe  general  areas.  Those  area  are:  Curriculun? 
and  Instruction,  Educational  Administration,  and  Adult  and  Higher  Educatio 

9.  That  the  Student  Personnel  Service  Program  (as  it  relates  to  higher 
education)  be  incorporated  into  the  program  at  Montana  State  University 
in  the  Adult  and  Higher  Education  training  program. 

General  Comments 

In  the  proposed  restructuring  from  13  areas  of  program  emphasis  to  5,  it 
should  be  noted  that  there  is  only  one  area  that  would  be  common  to  both  scliools 
That  area  is  Curriculum  and  Instruction.  The  evaluators  did  not  feci  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  place  that  program  effectively  at  eitiier  one  or  the  other  of  the 
institutions  without  causing  serious  hardship  to  the  students  of  the  state  tidying 
to  get  training  in  tlioso  areas.  There  arc  greater  numbers  of  people  requiring 
training  in  curriculum  and  instruction  because  of  the  demands  from  the  public  - 
schools.  Likewise,  the  certificate  and  masters  degree  programs  at  the  elementary 
and  secondary  education  levels  are  (for  the  most  part)  related  to  curriculum  and 
instruction.  The  demand  is  high  and  it  would  be  virtually  impossible  for  one 
institution  to  do  an  adequate  job  for  the  state  as  a  whole  in  this  area. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Educational  Administration  and  Adult  and  Higher 
Education  programs  being  recommended  for  Montana  State  University  do  not  conflict 
with  the  programs  tliat  are  currently  being  offered  (or  proposed)  at  the  University 
of  Montana. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  the  University  of  Montana  and  Montana  State  to  work 
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cooperatively  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who  may  need  a  program  which  is  currently 
being  proposed  as  being  offered  at  only  one  institution.  For  an  example,  in  the 
area  of  educational  administration,  the  masters  degree  certificate  program  leading 
to  the  principalship  and  superintendent  credentials  at  the  University  of  Montana 
should  be  transferrable  to  the  program  at  Montana  State  University.  Conversely, 
masters  level  course  work  leading  to  the  guidance  and  counseling  certificate 
program  offered  at  Montana  State  University  should  be  accepted  into  the  doctoral 
degree  program  at  the  University  of  Montana  in  the  guidance  and  counseling  program. 
The  programs  should  complement  one  another. 

Another  general  recommendation  is  that  the  Chancellor's  Office  explore  the 
possibility  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  and/or  other  agencies  funding 
outreach,  in-service  training  activities  to  help  local  school  districts.  Such 
instructional  activities  could  be  funneled  effectively  through  the  Division  of 
Research  Services  and  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Services  at  both  institutions. 

The  evaluators  sincerely  hope  that  the  foregoing  mentioned  approaches  and 
recommendations  will  help  both  institutions  to  improve  their  programs  and  to 
provide  for  high  quality  instruction  for  the  students  of  the  state.  We  believe 
the  recoiivnendations  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  both  institutions  and  to  the 
state  of  Montana.  We  have  tried  to  be  cognizant  of  tfio  awesome  responsibility  of 
making  recommendations  of  the  magnitude  proposed.  We  hope,  from  a  personal  as 
well  as  a  professional  point  of  view,  that  the  recommendations  will  be  meaningful 
and  helpful . 
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University  of  nlontana 
niissoula,  niontana  59801 
(406)  243-0211 


Hie, 


Pettit 


May   4,    1976 


Dr.  Freeman  Wright, 

Deputy  Commissioner  for  Academic  Affairs 

Dr.  Lawrence  Pettit, 

Commissioner  of  Higher  Education 

1231  Eleventh  Ave. 

Helena,  MT  59601 

Dear  Messrs.  Wright  and  Pettit: 


Attached  is  our  official  response  to  the  Ed.  D  review.   Against  the 
background  of  the  1975  review,  this  review  appears  to  lack  depth.   We 
are  unaware  of  the  material  MSU  submitted,  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  Ph.D 
reviews  where  the  material  was  carefully  designed  and  compared  in 
advance.   The  latest  review  team  was  presented  with  the  material  from 
our  previous  Ed.  D  review.   This  material  was  very  complete  and  addressed 
its  Ed.  D  program.   The  material  collected  for  the  Teacher  Education 
review  was,  in  my  opinion,  of  little  or  no  use  £>r  an  Ed.  D  review.   It 
appears,  therefore,  that  the  reviewers  gained  most  of  their  information 
in  an  informal  way,  a  dangerous  precedent. 

It  may  be  of  interest  that  our  better  candidates  for  the  Dean  of  Education 
feel  that  the  results  of  the  earlier  review  were  fair  and  they  would  be 
anxious  to  implement  changes  which  would  correct  the  problems . 


Sincerely, 


James  L.  Talbot 
Academic  Vice-President 


JLT/ck 


Enc. 


cc:   Vice  President  Irving  Dayton 

Dean  J.  F.  Rummel,  School  of  Education 


TO:    Dr.  Freeman  Wright,  Deputy  Commissioner  for  Academic  Affairs 
Dr.  Lawrence  Pettit,  Commissioner  of  Higher  Education 


..Qd 


FROM:   John  M.  Stewart,  Graduate  Dean,  University  of  Montana 

//     '' 
RE:    Response  to  the  Review  of  the  Ed.D.  Program  at  the  University 

of  Montana  by  Deans  Gilberts  and  Petrie 


Since  the  review  of  the  Ed.D.  program  at  the  University  of  Montana 
in  April  19  75  by  Deans  McCarty  and  Weber  and  Prof.  Saum,  the  Graduate  Council 
has  been  working  with  the  School  of  Education  to  implement  the  recommendations 
of  the  visitors'  report.  Without  going  Into  full  details  at  this  time,  I  will 
summarize  the  progress  as  follows: 

1.  Reduction  of  the  number  of  primary  options  in  the  program  from 
five  to  three: 

(a)  Administration/Supervision 

(b)  Curriculum/Instruction 

(c)  Guidance/Counseling 

2.  Emphasis  on  the  strengths  of  the  School  of  Education  faculty  in 
providing  service  and  consultation  services  to  the  school  districts 
in  Montana  and  in  educating  and  training  administrative,  teaching, 
and  guidance-counselor  personnel  for  the  state  and  the  region.   The 
research  arm  of  the  School  of  Education,  its  Division  of  Educational 
Research  and  Services,  provides  a  variety  of  high  level  services 

to  both  schools  and  educational  agencies  within  the  state. 

3.  Improvement  of  the  standards  for  admission  and  retention  of  Ed.D. 
program  students  through  adoption  of  firmer  criteria,  better 
procedures,  and  better  quality  controls  at  each  step  of  the  program. 


(I  might  add  that  several  of  our  quality  controls  through  the 
Graduate  School  are  already  much  more  exacting  than  those  found 
in  most  universities.) 
4.   The  proper  role  and  nature  of  the  dissertation  for  the  Ed.D.  degree 
has  been  extensively  studied  and  argued.   In  the  new  program 
description  being  finalized,  this  component  of  the  program  will  be 
carefully  defined  and  fitted  to  the  overall  scope  and  strengths  of 
the  program. 

Although  our  Graduate  Council  has  had  its  differences  of  opinion  with 
the  School  of  Education  faculty  and  dean,  there  has  been  firm  agreement  on  one 
point — shared  by  the  campus  at  large.   The  strongest  segment  of  the  Ed.D. 
program  is  and  has  been  in  the  educational  administration/supervision  option. 
This  contention  seems  well  supported  by  the  fact  that  of  the  135  Ed.D.  graduates 
from  the  University  of  Montana  from  1955  through  Summer  Session  19  75,  42  had 
a  primary  emphasis  in  administration/supervision  and  25  others  had  this  area  of 
interest  as  their  supporting  program  option. 

There  is  also  an  active  interest  on  the  part  of  public  school  personnel 
who  return  for  summer  work  or  sabbatical  leaves  in  the  6th  year  program  in 
Education  Administration.   Twenty  administrators  have  completed  this  program. 
In  addition  there  have  been  326  Master's  degrees  granted  since  1966  with  a 
concentration  in  Administration. 

The  placement  of  the  Ed.D.  graduates  in  positions  of  educational 
administration  is  impressive  over  this  relatively  short  period,  with  4  college 
presidents  or  vice  presidents,  6  college  deans  or  department  heads  and  35 
public  school  administrators  being  listed. 


The  School  of  Education  faculty  and  dean,  the  University  of  Montana 
Administration  and  the  Graduate  Council  are  united  in  their  belief  that 
deletion  of  the  primary  option  of  school  administration  from  our  Ed.D. 
program  would  be  an  unjustifiable  error  in  judgment.  We  feel  it  is 
unsupported  by  the  facts  and  historical  data.   It  was  definitely  not 
recommended  by  our  outside  evaluation  team  of  April  1975  nominated  by  the  Council 
of  Graduate  Schools. 

It  is  not  our  intent  to  speak  to  what  options  should  or  should  not  be 
offered  in  the  Ed.D.  program  at  Montana  State  University.   However,  it  is 
noteworthy  that  our  Ed.D.  program  has  been  fully  accredited  by  NCATE  for  a  good  many 
years  while  that  at  Montana  State  University  has  not  been  so  approved. 

Additionally,  I  would  like  to  speak  to  the  factors  listed  by  Profs.  Petrie 
and  Gilberts  as  limiting  the  effectiveness  of  the  program — point  by  point: 

1.  Agree.   However,  the  refocusing  of  the  purposes  and  the  limiting  of 
the  primary  options  should  provide  some  relief.  The  fault  has  been 
an  overly  conscientious  response  to  demand,  exacerbated  by 
insufficient  funds  to  provide  additional  faculty. 

2.  The  figure  of  12  hours  per  quarter  is  incorrect.   The  average  is 
7.5  if  teaching  supervision  credits  are  not  counted.   These  are 
difficult  to  evaluate  in  load  calculations.   However,  giving  a 
reasonable  weighting  of  3  credits  per  quarter  for  this  function  for 
each  of  the  eight  faculty  members  involved  would  raise  the  average 
teaching  load  to  8.3  credit  hours  per  quarter.   No  one  has  12  credits 
actual  load  per  quarter. 
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3.  We  have  on  the  average  18-25  Ed.D.  candidates  in  residence  at 
the  UM  campus  at  a  time  and  additionally  we  have  3-5  6th  year 
administration  program  students.   I  would  suggest  that  this  is 
more  than  sufficient  for  a  "critical  mass."  To  play  a  numbers 
game  would  simply  be  poor  management  of  our  resources  and  the 
state's.   No  figures  are  presented  for  either  school  on  the 
numbers  of  resident  full-time  Ed.D.  students  to  support  the 
contention  that  one  school  has  a  "critical  mass"  and  the  other 
has  a  "limited  number". 

4.  Agree. 

5.  Although  we  have  no  Assistant  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education, 
we  have  an  Assistant  ^  the  Dean,  Prof.  Alexandra  Noel,  who  has 
an  Ed.D.  degree.   (Again  a  sign  of  poor  investigation  by  the 
visitors.) 

6.  Agree.   This  is  a  state  problem,  not  locally  imposed. 

7.  Incorrect  figure.  The  School  of  Education  has  7.5  T.A. 's  this  year 
(not  4),  plus  six  graduate  student  R.A. 's  from  other  funding 
sources.  All  our  major  graduate  programs  are  in  desperate  need 

of  more  graduate  teaching  assistants  to  carry  support  teaching 
functions.  This  is  a  problem  of  an  insufficient  state-derived 
budget. 

8.  See  items  1,  2  and  7  above. 

9.  This  is  not  a  serious  problem.   (Note  that  it  is  not  conceivable 
that  students  at  Bozeman  would  have  greater  access  to  internship 
placement  positions  than  students  at  Missoula  if  one  considers  the 
geographical  position  with  regard  to  population  centers.) 


The  errors  above  indicate  hasty  and  inaccurate  analyses  of  data  and 
questionable  judgments  by  the  latest  review  team.* 


One  particular  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  is  the  comparative  strengths 
of  the  relevant  cognate  area  departments  and  schools  in  support  of  graduate 
work  in  Education  at  the  University  of  Montana.   The  departments  of  Psychology 
and  Sociology  were  mentioned  as  strong  supporting  areas  by  this  review  team, 
but  the  overall  strength  of  our  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  in  particular 
the  social  sciences  and  humanities,  as  support  for  cognate  fields  of  study  for 
the  graduate  student  in  Education  must  be  emphasized.   In  addition  the 
juxtaposition  of  strong  professional  schools  (Law  and  Business  Administration 
especially)  allow  the  doctoral  students  in  Education  access  to  special  expertise, 
resources  and  interaction  which  can  be  important  to  individual  student  programs. 
These  relationships  are  essential  to  the  functioning  of  good  graduate  programs 
in  Education  and  were  not  sufficiently  recognized  by  Deans  Petrie  and  Gilberts. 

Summary 
The  only  major  concern  of  the  University  of  Montana  with  the  report  of 
Deans  Gilberts  and  Petrie  is  their  recommendation  that  the  primary  area  of 
emphasis.  Educational  Administration,  be  deleted  from  the  options  under  our 
Ed.D.  program.   We  firmly  reject  this  recommendation  as  being  unfounded  on  data, 
as  delineated  above,  because  it  would  remove  the  main  area  of  strength  of  our 
Ed.D.  program,  and  because  it  was  not  a  recommendation  of  our  approved  Ed.D. 
review  and  evaluation  team  report  of  1975. 

*It  is  quite  obvious  in  the  report  that  University  of  Montana's  data 
on  T.A. 's  and  faculty  teaching  loads  are  presented  (though  incorrectly),  but 
there  are  no  comparable  data  for  Montana  State  University.   It  is  therefore 
unwise  to  use  such  data  in  the  report. 

cc:   Vice  President  Irving  Dayton 
Dean  J.  F.  Ruramel 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT  FOR  ACADEMIC  AFFAIRS 

MONTANA  STATE  UNIVERSITY.  BOZEMAN  59715 
April    27,    1976 
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TO:     Dr.  Freeman  Wright 

Deputy  Commissioner  for  Academic  Affairs 

FROM:   I.E.  Dayton,  Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs 

SUBJ:   Ed.D.  Review 


I  am  enclosing  a  memo  from  Dean  Ringo  and  Dean  Kohl  giving  their 
reaction  to  the  Ed.D.  Review  Report  prepared  by  Deans  Gilbert  and 
Petrie.   I  agree  with  the  conclusions  stated  by  Dean  Ringo  and 
Dean  Kohl  and  feel  that  within  the  time  constraints  the  reviev; 
was  an  evenhanded  and  careful  job.   So  far  as  I  can  determine, 
the  review  was  carried  out  according  to  the  guidelines  agreed  on 
at  the  start  of  the  process. 
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Vice  President  Roy  Huffman 

Dean  Earl  Ringo 

Dean  John  Kohl 

Vice  President,  Talbot,  UM 

Dean  John  Stewart,  UM 


Tritl'MOW,  (IdMvn   /1171 


COLLEGE   OF   EDUCATION 


MONTANA   STATE   UNIVERSITY.    BOZEMAN  59715 


MEMO 


TO: 


Dr.  Irving  Dayton,  Vice  President  Academic  Affairs 


FROM:  tfery.  Earl  Ringo,  Dean 

/'Nl^^John  VJ.  Kohl,  Assistant  Dean 

RE:     Ikd.D.  Program  Review 

DATE:   April  26,  1976 


In  regard  to  your  memo  asking  if  we  would  like  to  respond  to  the 
review  report  from  Dean's  Gilbert  and  Petrie  we  would  like  to  record  the 
following: 

1.  Although  we  thought  that  the  amount  of  actual  time  spent  on 
campus  was  relatively  brief,  we  felt  the  reviewers  did  a  good  job 

.  of  talking  to  representative  groups  and  individuals  during  their 
visit.   Furthermore  since  the  reviewers  spent  approximately  the 
same  amount  of  time  on  each  campus  we  feel  equity  of  time  distri- 
bution was  achieved. 

2.  Although  some  hardship  was  placed  on  MSU  by  receiving  a  call 
from  the  reviewers  while  they  were  actively  conducting  the  review 
of  U  of  M,   we  were  pleased  to  be  assured  that  in  handling  it  in 
that  manner  they  would  be  using  the  same  data  base  for  their 
comparisons. 

3.  We  were  pleased  with  the  quality  of  the  team  of  reviewers  and 
were  impressed  by  their  professional  conduct  throughout  the  review. 

4.  Finally,  although  the  report  was  brief  we  believe  that  the 
substance  of  the  report  has  merit  and  look  forward  to  negotiating 
its  implementation. 
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Dr.  Freeman  J.  Wright 

Deputy  Commissioner  of  Academic  Affairs 

Montana  University  System 

1231  -  11th  Avenue 

Helena,  Montana   59601 
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May   27,    1976 
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Dear  Freeman: 

Bob  Gilberts  and  I  have  reviewed  the  response  from  the  University  of 
Montana,  and  have  come  to  an  agreement  concerning  the  response  that  we  are 
making. 

In  general,  we  would  support  the  concept  of  the  degree  in  Administration/ 
Supervision  and  Curriculum/Instruction  being  offered  at  both  institutions, 
not  necessarily  for  the  reasons  cited  by  John  M.  Stewart  in  his  response,  but 
rather  because  we  realize  that  there  is  a  very  close  relationship  between 
Curriculum/Instruction  and  Administration/Supervision  as  it  relates  to  cer- 
tification and  programs  in  the  public  schools.   Further,  you  v/ill  note  in  our 
original  assessment  that  we  recommended  a  close  working  relationship  between 
the  two  schools  as  it  relates  to  the  administrative  credentialing  program. 
ViJe  are  assuming  that  if  the  Administration/Supervision  program  is  maintained 
at  both  schools  that  there  will  be  a  close  working  relationship  betvi/een  both 
schools  in  order  to  strengthen  the  offerings  at  both  institutions. 

As  an  introduction  to  our  report,  we  indicated  that  it  was  possible  for 
us  to  not  have  complete  or  accurate  information  because  of  the  length  of  time 
that  was  available  for  the  evaluation  of  the  program.   In  defense  of  our 
recommendations  we  must  say  however,  that  we  reported  on  the  basis  of  the 
data  that  we  v^7ere  furnished.   Tlierefore  if  we  were  in  error,  it  was  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  information  that  v/as  presented  to  us  at  the  time  of  the  visitation. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  we  did  not  have  time  to  verify  all  of  the  facts 
and  figures  that  were  presented  to  us  in  the  short  period  of  time  that  we 
had  for  the  evaluation. 


on. 


We  would  like  to  respond  to  several  items  that  Dean  Stewart  made  conments 
The  responses  are: 


2.   Every  memljer  of  the  faculty  that  we  talked  to  on  an  individual  basis 
in  the  School  of  Education  in  the  programs  of  Education  Administration  and 
Guidance  and  Counseling,  indicated  to  us  that  they  were  teaching  12  hours  of 
course  v;ork.   They  also  indicated  that  the  formula  for  supervising  students 
and  the  credit  hours  thus  generated  were  not  included  in  their  load  factor. 
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Further,  we  would  have  some  difficulty  with  the  third  sentence  in  item  number  2, 
which  indicates  that  there  should  be  a  reasonable  weighting  of  three  credits 
per  quarter  for  the  function  of  supervision  and  somehow  three  credits  added  to 
7.5  credits  adds  up  to  8.3.   This  is  confusing  to  say  the  least. 

3.   We  also  elected  not  to  play  the  numbers  game,  but  rather  presented  the 
broad  general  figures  for  the  number  of  students  who  were  currently  listed  as 
being  active  in  the  program.   It  was  our  opinion,  however,  based  upon  the  data 
that  we  received,  that  in  the  particular  quarter  that  we  evaluated  there  vjere 
considerably  more  full-time  resident  students  at  Montana  State  University  than 
there  was  at  the  University  of  Montana.   Again,  not  wishing  to  complicate  the 
matter  and  because  there  are  different  interpretations  of  the  data  (i.e.  summer 
session  registration  versus  regular  school  year  full-time  students)  we  elected 
to  not  include  the  figures.   I  would  suggest  that  if  the  Chancellor's  Office 
has  any  questions  about  it,  that  they  do  an  on-site  visitation  and  actually  count 
the  number  of  students  at  both  institutions  and  therefore  have  some  equitable 
figures  for  comparison.   We  did  not  have  the  time  or  the  inclination  to  do  that. 

5.   It  is  the  considered  opinion  of  Dean  Gilberts  and  myself  that  we  in  fact 
did  not  do  a  poor  investigation  as  it  relates  to  this  item.   Professor  Alexandra 
Noel  is  an  Assistant  tio   the  Dean  and  is  released  tv>;o-thirds  to  work  on  certifica- 
tion of  all  of  the  students  in  the  School  of  Education  at  the  undergraduate  and 
graduate  level.   This  position  is  not  perceived  by  either  Dean  Gilberts  or  myself 
or  for  that  matter  Francis  Rummel,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education,  as  an  assis- 
tant dean.   It  is  an  Assistant  to  the  Dean  for  Certification,  and  that  is  entirely 
a  different  type  of  position  than  we  recommended  or  perceived  as  being  necessary 
for  a  faculty  the  size  of  the  School  of  Education  at  the  University  of  Montana. 

7.   The  information  that  we  were  given  at  the  time  of  the  evaluation,  indica- 
ted that  there  were  four  graduate  assistants  in  the  School  of  Education,   We  are 
sorry  if  that  is  a  wrong  figure,  but  that  was  the  figure  that  was  given  to  us. 
A  further  check  with  Dean  Rummel,  indicates  that  there  is  a  total  of  2.01  FTE 
or  $18,000  allocated  for  TA's  in  the  School  of  Education.   The  figures  would 
represent  6.71  TA's  if  divided  by  $2800.00  not  7.5  as  indicated  in  Dean  Stev/art's 
analysis.   Again,  this  is  another  area  that  we  did  not  have  an  opportunity  nor 
the  inclination  to  verify  and  check  by  going  through  budget  figures  and  doing 
an  actual  head  count.   We  relied  upon  the  information  which  was  presented  to  us 
at  the  time.   The  relative  figures  that  we  have  for  Montana  State  University 
are  approximately  15  TA's.   Again,  if  the  Chancellor's  Office  would  like  to  make 
an  actual  on-site  in-depth  analysis  of  these  figures,  it  might  be  appropriate. 
All  we  can  respond  to  is  the  data  that  we  received  from  both  institutions. 

Dean  Gilberts  and  myself  made  an  honest  effort  to  try  to  come  up  with  a 
plan  which  would  be  acceptable  to  both  institutions,  the  state  board  of  higher 
education  and  the  students  participating  in  the  programs  from  the  state  of 
Montana.   Even  though  there  was  limited  time,  we  still  feel  that  the  basic  plan 
proposed  in  the  overall  evaluation  v^?as  as  well  done  as  was  possible  given  the 
constraints  of  time  and  resources. 

We  hope  that  this  supplemental  response  to  the  University  of  Montana's 
analysis  of  our  report  will  help  you  in  making  your  final  decisions.   As 
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indicated  in  the  first  part  of  this  letter,  we  would  support  the  concept  of 
Administration,  and  Curriculum  and  Instruction  programs  being  offered  at  both 
institutions. 

As  part  of  historical  reasoning,  one  could  point  to  the  states  of  Oregon 
and  Utah,  who  in  years  past  made  a  decision  (out  of  the  Chancellor's  Office) 
to  combine  or  eliminate  the  Educational  Administration  programs  in  all  but  one 
university  in  the  state.   In  both  cases,  in  both  states,  this  has  been  perceived 
by  the  people  in  the  public  schools  as  not  being  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
schools.   Such  an  arrangement  in  which  only  one  institution  has  control  of 
educational  administration  creates  a  situation  where  all  of  the  administrators 
for  the  public  schools  are  trained  at  one  institution,  and  they  in  turn  tend  to 
sfelect  teachers  from  that  institution.   This  tends  to  create  an  administrative 
monopoly.   Another  problem  is  that  programs  tend  to  become  inbred,  and  tend  to 
become  more  rigid  and  less  responsive  to  the  changing  needs  of  school  districts 
Having  been  in  programs  in  Oregon  and  Utah,  which  have  experienced  this  particu- 
lar problem,  we  think  it  would  be  wise  for  the  state  of  Montana  not  to  duplicate 
a  situation  which  has  proven  to  be  generally  unsuccessful  in  the  two  states 
previously  mentioned. 

We  V7ish  you  v;ell  in  your  continuous  effort  to  improve  education  in  the 
Montana  State  System  of  Higher  Education. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ronald  G.  Petrie,  Dt:an 
Portland  State  University 

In  concurrence  with 
Robert  Gilberts,  Dean 
University  of  Oregon 

RGP:cg 

cc:      Dr.    Robert   Gilberts 
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SSI0N::F)  of  HtCHER   EDUCATION 


To:       Board  of  f^ogents 

Trom:     Lawrence  K.  Pe-ttit,  Commissioner  of  Higher  Education 

Subjcci :   Teacher  Education  Review 

Dr.  V/right  presented  his  teacher  education  report  at  the  joint 
meeting  of  the  Curriculum  Committee  and  ihe  Accreditation  and  Certification 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Public  Education. 

At  our  Curriculum  Committee  meeting  the  recommendations  v/ere  dis- 
cussed, and  the  regents  present  (Mary  Pace,  Lewy  Evans,  Sid  Thomas  and  Jeff 
Morrison)  indicated  their  thinking  at  that  time.   On  the  basis  of  that  dis- 
cussion and  campus  responses  to  be  received,  I  may  re-formulate  my  recommenda- 
tions before  "the  next  meeting.   In  this  letter  I  am  explaining  changes  in 
v;ording  and  indicating  those  recommendations  in  which  interest  was  expressed. 
I  am  recounling  the  discussion  for  those  of  you  who  could  not  attend  the 
meeting.   If  I  have  not  recalled  matters  correctly,  I  v.'ould  appreciate  it  if 
those  of  you  who  were  present  v;ould  let  me  know. 

The  idea  of  an  inlcr-unit  implementation  commit  lee  was  accepted. 
The  Board  of  Public  Education  wanted  a  representative  on  ttie  committee.   I 
tuive  no  problems  with  this.   In  order  to  alleviate  concerns  of  campus 
admi  nisi  raioi  s  "i  tie  words  "refine  policy  in"  sliould  replace  "implement"  on  [i.  I 
and  the  wot  d  "define"  should  replace  "carry  out"  in  "the  staiemont  on  implementa- 
tion on  p.  2.      The  intent  remains  the  same,  however.   This  committee,  which 
will  report  io  the  Commissioner,  will  recommend  specific  policies  within  the 
broad  guidelines  established  by  regent ia I  policies  and  help  see  to  it  that 
campuses  actually  implement  the  reform.   Again,  it  is  not  a  study  committee 
but  a  committee  charged  wiiti  ttie  mission  of  bringing  specific  meaning  to  the 
reform. 

Rocornm:^.nd."rt  ion  I  -  There  was  unanimous  support  for  my  reco-nnendai  ion 
which  appeared  as  alternative  A.   It  was  suggested--and  I  agree — that  it  be 
rei-wrilten  to  d  i  si  i  ngui  sti  l)etween  elementary  and  secondary  education  as  they 
were  separated  in  recommendation  I.   dtiough,  of  course,  with  fewer  credit 
hours).   Tlie  numbers  leflect  tlio  legal  minimum  required  for  cer  I  i  f  i  cat  ion. 
I^fipresen  tat  i  ves  from  schools  of  education  argue  that  it  is  arbitrary  to  begin 
wiffi  numorical  limits,  but  "tlie  survey  demonstrated  what  most  people  in  liigtier 
education  believe — professional  education  courses  have  little  value  except- 
for  providing  practical  experience.   Dr.  Virighf's  preferred  recommendai ion 
and  alternative  B  were  not  discussed. 

t^ecommonda  I  ion  2  -  No  di  sagroc;rnont  was  indicahed.   It  was  tuxjught 
out  in  i  tie  d  i  scujssiori  I  li  j  I  we  are  eslal)  I  i  sliing  a  riii  nj  rriiim.   I  urged  ycvj  to 
consider  a  higtier  mini  mum  (though  I  supported  the  r-ecommonda  t  ion  as  it  stands). 
Currerrtly,  t"ougtily  Iriree  out  of  four"  "leaching  major"s"  go  beyond  45  credils. 

:>HT*.NA  UMivcRr.iTY  SYSTT?^  coM:.ir.Ts  or  Tn:r  Uf.'iv;:crsiTy  of  noNTAriA  at  i-nr.DOULA,   monta.-ja   ^^tatc   univ/hsitv  at  i;o^lw\n.   MONTANA   coLurcs 
OF  ^u^J^.■[AL  :.ciCNCL  ANn  T;Xn;;oLOGy  at  nUTTr,  WKsTr.nrJ  ^-^o^/rAM.^  .  oulcce  at  L^1LLC>;^  tWj'fr.Hii  Montana  colli:;  t:  at  i.illi.ncg 

AHo  r«onT»intrpi  woNfA'j/.  c:oLLKGn  at  havkc. 
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indicated  in  the  first  part  of  this  letter,  we  would  support  the  concept  of 
Administration,  and  Curriculum  and  Instruction  programs  being  offered  at  both 
institutions. 

As  part  of  historical  reasoning,  one  could  point  to  the  states  of  Oregon 
and  Utah,  who  in  years  past  made  a  decision  (out  of  the  Chancellor's  Office) 
to  combine  or  eliminate  the  Educational  Administration  prog^rams  in  all  but  one 
university  in  the  state.  In  both  cases,  in  both  states,  this  has  been  perceive 
by  the  people  in  the  public  schools  as  not  being  in  tlie  best  interests  of  the 
schools.  Such  an  arrangement  in  which  only  one  institution  has  control  of 
educational  administration  creates  a  situation  where  all  of  the  administrators 
for  the  public  schools  are  trained  at  one  institution,  and  they  in  turn  tend  to 
sfelect  teachers  from  that  institution.  This  tends  to  create  an  administrative 
monopoly.  Another  problem  is  that  programs  tend  to  become  inbred,  and  tend  to 
become  more  rigid  and  less  responsive  to  the  changing  needs  of  school  districts 
Having  been  in  programs  in  Oregon  and  Utah,  which  have  experienced  this  particu 
lar  problem,  we  think  it  would  be  wise  for  the  state  of  Montana  rot  to  duplicate 
a  situation  vvhich  has  proven  to  be  generally  unsuccessful  in  the  two  states 
previously  mentioned. 

We  v;ish  you  v/ell  in  your  continuous  effort  to  improve  education  in  the 
Montana  State  System  of  Higher  Education. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Ronald  G.  Pet  lie,  Dt:an 
Portland  State  University 


In  concurrence  with 
Robert  Gilberts,  Dean 
University  of  Oregon 


-<:L_ 
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cc:   Dr.  Robert  Gilberts 
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COMMISSIONLF)  OF  HIGHER   EDUCATION 


To:       Board  of  F^ogents 

From:     Lawrence  K.  Pet  I  it.  Commissioner  of  Higher  Education 

Subjcci  :   Teacticr  Education  Review 

Dr.  V/right  presented  his  teacher  education  report  at  the  joint 
meeting  of  the  Curriculum  Committee  and  the  Accreditation  and  Certification 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Public  Education. 

At  our  Curriculum  Committee  meeting  the  recommendations  were  dis- 
cussed, and  the  regents  present  (Mary  Pace,  Lewy  Evans,  Sid  Thomas  and  Jeff 
Morrison)  indicated  their  thinking  at  that  time.   On  the  basis  of  that  dis- 
cussion and  campus  responses  to  be  received,  I  may  re-formulate  my  recommenda- 
tions before  the  next  meeting.   In  this  letter  I  arti  explaining  changes  in 
v/ording  and  indicating  those  recommendations  in  which  inlerest  was  expressed. 
I  am  recounting  the  discussion  for  those  of  you  who  could  not  aitend  the 
meeting.   If  I  have  not  recalled  matters  correctly,  I  would  appreciate  it  if 
those  of  you  who  were  present  v;ould  let  me  know. 

The  idea  of  an  inter- unit  implementation  committee  was  accepted. 
The  Hoard  of  Public  Education  wanted  a  representative  on  the  commilleG.   I 
have  no  problc:ms  with  this.   In  order  tc)  alleviate  concerns  of  campus 
admi  nistra  loi  s  1  he  words  "refine  policy  in"  should  replace  "implement"  on  [i.  I 
and  the  woi d  "define"  should  replace  "carry  out"  in  the  staiemont  on  implementa- 
tion on  p.  2.   The  intent  remains  the  same,  however.   This  committee,  which 
will  report  lo  ihe  Commissioner,  will  recommend  specific  policies  within  the 
broad  guidelines  established  by  regent iai  policies  and  help  see  to  it  that 
campuses  actually  implement  the  reform.   Again,  it  is  not  a  study  committee 
but  a  cominitfee  charged  wUh  the  mission  of  bringing  specific  meaning  to  the 
reform. 

Recoriim?:ndn|  ion  I  -  There  was  unanimous  support  for  my  reco-imendai  ion 
which  appeared  as  alternalive  A.   It  was  sugges led--and  I  agree — that  it  be 
rc;-writlen  lo  disiinguish  between  elementary  and  secondary  educai  ion  as  they 
were  separated  in  recommendation  I.   (fhough,  of  course,  with  fewer  credit 
hours).   Tlio  nu;Tibc>rs  reflecf  the  legal  minimum  required  for  ceri  i  f  icat  ion. 
Representatives  from  schools  of  education  argue  that  it  is  arbilrary  to  begin 
witfi  nutnorical  limiis,  bul    ttie  survey  demonstra  led  what  most  people  in  higher 
education  bel ieve--professional  education  courses  have  Ml  lie  value  excep f 
for  providing  practical  experience.   Dr.  V.'right's  preferred  rccommendai  ion 
and  aliernalive  B  were  no!  discussed. 

Rocomriionda  I  ion  2  -  No  di  sagrec^mont  was  indicated.   It  was  firought 
ou  t^  in  i  tie  discussion  IImI  we  aie  es  lal)  I  i  shing  a  r^inirmim.   I  urged  you  io 
consider  a  higfier  miriimLUTi  (though  I  supported  ttie  recommendation  as  it  stands). 
Currently,  rouglily  triree  out  of  four  "-tcacliing  majors"  go  beyond  'I'j  credits. 

THE    HOMTANA    UHlVCnr.irr    EYSTFH    COMSl-'-TS    OF  TH::    OIllV:  nsllY    OF    HOUTA'lf,    t.r    lllrSOUL*.    MONTANA     ?iTATE    UNIV,:i>5ITY    AT    P07EMAN.     MONTANA    COLLCC.2 
OF   MIHK.IAU    ^CICNCt  AND  Ti.CH.-.OLOGy  AT  liUTTE.    Vlfr.TV.nil    MO^;fAII,^    .   dULrCE    AV    tOLLOM.    FAOTITKM    HONTAHA    COLt-tC  H    AT    LILLIMCS 

ANO  NOnrHFttM   MONTAl'.   COLLKCE  AT  fiAVK'J. 
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RecoMimgndation  3  -  It  was  suggested  that  "and  secondary"  be 
added  after  "elementary".   I  agree.   This  would  have  the  recommendation 
address  ail  ieachor  training  programs.   It  will  also  rnakc  sure  programs 
iiave  strong  praclical  components. 

Recommendation  4  -  All  regents  present  supported  this  recommenda- 
tion and  said  "no"  rather  firmly  to  alternative  A. 

Recommendation  3  -  Same  as  for  4,  except  that  it  was  pointed  out 
in  the  discussion  that  the  "common  catalog"  v/ould  be  a  first  step  towards 
a  larger  endeavor  in  the  system. 

Recommendation  6  -  This  was  tlie  recommendation  on  the  location  of 
elementary  education  programs.  Two  regents  indicated  tentative  support  for 
alternative  A  (Jeff  Morrison,  Sid  Thomas);  two  regents  preferred  alternative  B 
(Lcwy  Evans,  Mary  Pace).   I  remain  convinced  that  alternative  A  is  preferable. 
According  to  1he  survey  of  superintendents,  Montana  State  University  has  the 
best  program  in  elementary  education.   In  addition,  other  academic  programs 
(e.g.  Home  ETconomics,  which  houses  early  childhood  developtiient)  are  closely 
tied  to  elementary  education.   Finally,  the  UM-WMC  Joint  Program  Planning 
Committee  may  have  some  constructive  ideas  about  this  and  otiier  curricular 
proposals.   They  asked  tliat  final  decisions  on  education  programs  be  delayed 
until  the  September  meeting.   I  take  this  to  mean  that  tiie  committee  will  have 
a  recommendation  by  then. 

Recommendation  7  -  The  discussion  of  programs  preparing  secondary 
school  teachers  centered  on  C.  This  alternative  would  require  a  regular 
degree  in  addition  to  professional  education  requirements.   It,  thus,  would 
lengthen  "I  he  time  needed  to  qualify  for  recommendal  ion  for  certification  by  at 
least  24  units  for  a  secondary  sctiool  teacher  and  at  least  45  units  for  an 
elementary  school  teacher.   (The  s[)ecific  number  of  credits  would  depend  on 
the  final  decision  on  recommendation  I).   It  is  important  to  remember  that 
ihe  professional  education  component  need  not  be  at  the  end  of  the  program. 
Indeed,  it  should  not  be,  with  itie  exception  of  some  of  the  practice  teaching, 
because  teacliers  should  not  be  stale  in  their  subject  area  and  they  should  be 
exposed  to  teaching  environments  early  in  thenr  program  so  they  can  determine 
whether  or  not  the  profession  appeals  to  tiiem.   The  question  of  additional 
cost  to  the  student  and  to  the  system  was  raised.   Jack  Noble  wilt  make  an 
estimate  of  costs  to  the  system. 

This  alternative  would  require  the  smaller  campuses  to  develop 
majors.   Due  to  the  small  size  of  the  faculty,  ttie  colleges  would  iiavc  to 
develop  broad  majors  (e.g.,  social  sciences,  biological  sciences,  etc.). 
Please  note  that  if  C  becomes  policy  my  recommended  alternatives  D  and  E 
could  be  used  to  establish  criteria  for  deciding  wlielher  a  college  or  univer- 
sity should  offer  a  niajoi-  and,  if  so,  whether  i1  should  recommend  teaching 
candidates.   Alicrnaiive  D  suggests  criteria  for  the  faculty.   Alternative  E 
places  the  quoslion  in  the  perspective  of  role  and  scope. 

f^cvconirn/>nd:iJ  i£)ri  _B  -  As  I  recall  matters,  alternative  A  was  supported. 
The  colleges  would  resirict  graduate  offerings  io  ■\\\('.   fifth-year  service 
programs  for  teachers  wlio  need  the  credits  to  advance  on  tt)o  salary  scale  or 
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who  want  to  acquire  unr.pecial  i;^ed  knowledge.   With  the  excepi  ions  noted  in 
alterneii  ivc  A,  graduate  programs  would  be  offered  at  the  universities  and 
(see  recommendation  II,  alternative  A)  they  would  be  in  specialized  areas 
(e.g.,  Vo-Tech  and  Special  Education)  or  for  administrators,  counselors 
and  elementary  education  teachers. 

Recommendat i on  9  -  Some  regents  prcseni  wanted  to  give  this  ques- 
tion more  thought.   In  addition  to  the  stated  alternatives  (A  was  supported 
by  one  regent,  C  by  another),  the  possibility  of  replacing  both  Ed.D's  with 
one  research-oriented  Ph.D  in  education  was  discussed.   i  have  asked 
Dr.  V/right  to  evaluate,  as  a  possible  model  for  our  adoption,  a  collaborative 
Ed.D  degree  program  being  offered  by  the  two  Nevada  universities  at  Reno  and 
Las  Vegas. 

Recommenda I  ion  10  -  This  was  agreed  upon,  though  i1  was  emphasized 
that  such  committees  would  have  to  meet  regularly  in  order  to  play  a  meaning- 
ful role. 

Recornmon dat i on  II-  My  recommendation  for  alternative  A  was  simoorted, 
though  wiih  a  change  in  v/ording  so  that  it  could  not  be  construed  to  prohibit 
secondary  teachers  from  becoming  administrators.   This  might  be  easily 
accomplished  by  changing  the  v/ording  as  follows: 

"Graduate  programs  in  education  should  be  designed  for  administra- 
tors, counselors,  elementary  education  teachers,  and  specialized 
teaching  areas  such  as  Vo-Tech  and  Special  Education.   Secondary 
school  teachers  who  waul  a  graduate  degree  and  who  intend  to 
conlinuo  leaching  should  take  ihat  graduate  degree  in  their 
subject  field." 

Recommendation  12-  I  believe  that  this  was  endorsed. 

In  closing,  lei  me  repeat  iiiat  this  is  simply  a  recapitulation  of 
what  was  discussed  at  a  very  imporlant  meeting.   Campus  responses  have  been 
requested.   V/hcn  tiiey  arrive,  I  will  submit  any  changes  to  my  recommendations 
and  I  will  also  set  forth  tlie  probable  consequences  and  inter-relationships  of 
the  recommendations. 


LKP:wb 

cc:      Dr.    Freeman   J.    V/righf 

Unit  FVosi dents 

Mr.    Jack  Nob le 
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To:      Board  of  Regents 

From:     Lawrence  K.  Pettit,  Commissioner  of  Higher  Education 

Subject:  Recommendations  on  Teacher  Education 

Recently  you  received  a  copy  of  Dr.  Freeman  Wright's  report  to  me 
on  teacher  education  in  Montana.  In  that  report,  in  Part  B,  are  his  twelve 
recommendations.  My  response  is  as  follows: 

First,  I  agree  with  his  recommendation  that  there  be  an  inter-unit 
implementation  committee  to  bring  about  the  reforms  which  the  Board  mandates. 
I  should  stress  that  this  committee  would  be  an  implementation  committee  and 
not  just  another  study  committee  to  come  up  with  another  set  of  recommendations. 

With  respect  to  his  specific  recommendations: 

1.  On  the  number  of  professional  education  credits  in  the 
curriculum,  I  strongly  adhere  to  Alternative  A  which  would  have  us  insisting 
on  the  legal  minimum.  I  believe  that  already  there  is  an  imbalance  in 
teacher  training  curricula  with  too  much  attention  given  to  pedagogical 
courses  and  not  enough  given  to  substantive  (subject  area)  courses.  If  we 
can  rectify  that  we  will  have  gone  a  long  way  toward  establishing  reform  in 
teacher  training  in  Montana. 

2.  I  can  accept  recommendation  two  as  it  stands  but  would 
urge  that  you  give  serious  attention  to  Alternative  A.  That  is,  to  establish 
even  a  higher  minimum  (45  credits)  of  credit  requirements  in  the  endorsement 
area. 

3.  I  accept  recommendation  three  as  presented. 

4.  I  accept  recommendation  four  as  presented  and  would  not 
be  in  favor  of  Alternative  A. 

5.  I  accept  recommendation  five  and  would  not  be  in  favor  of 
Alternative  A. 

6.  I  believe  Alternative  A  makes  sense,  with  the  possible  shift 
of  elementary  education  from  Missouli'  to  the  Ilillon  c?!ii;ius,  and  a  continuation 
of  elementary  education  instructioii  on  the  other  cainijuses  which  offer  it  at 
present.  Insofar  as  it  makes  <ix\y   sensf  at  the  level  of  elementary  education, 
we  should  give  some  though!  to  spocial  i/ation  on  the  campuses  so  that  the 
various  eleiiiontary  education  programs  are  not  identical  and  are  not  overly 
dupl icative. 
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7.  (Two  alternatives  are  listed  as  D  --  the  last  one  should 

be  labeled  Alternative  E.)  Here,  I  am  in  favor  of  a  combination  of  Alternatives 
D  and  E  with  the  establishment  of  very   strong  criteria  for  the  offering  of 
secondary  teaching  majors.  These  criteria  as  stated  in  Alternative  D  would 
necessarily  reflect  role  and  scope  as  presented  in  Alternative  E.  In  any 
event,  it  is  essential  that  training  in  subject  areas  for  prospective 
secondary  school  teachers  be  conducted  with  the  highest  possible  standards. 
The  faculty  should  be  truly  professional  in  the  subject  areas.  Library  and 
laboratory  facilities  should  be  adequate.  As  a  rule  of  thumb,  I  would  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  only  a  campus  that  is  capable  of  offering  a  BA  in  a  field 
is  capable  of  offering  a  teaching  major  in  that  field  for  secondary  education 
students. 

8.  Here  I  favor  Alternative  A  over  Alternative  B.  It  is  even 
more  important  at  the  graduate  level  that  an  institution  have  substantial 
strength  in  terms  of  faculty  credentials,  library  and  laboratory  resources 
before  conferring  a  degree. 

9.  Here  I  recommend  Alternative  B.  A  major  accomplishment 
here  would  be  reducing  the  total  number  of  Ed.D.  areas  from  13  to  4.  It  is 
essential,  I  believe,  that  if  we  are  going  to  continue  conferring  the  Ed.D. 
degree,  and  if  one  area  of  emphasis  is  school  administration,  that  both 
institutions  confer  that  particular  degree  for  the  reasons  stated  in  Dr. 
Wright's  report. 

10.  I  accept  ten  as  it  appears. 

11.  I  favor  Alternative  A.  I  believe  strongly  that  any  high 
school  teacher  who  seeks  a  master's  degree  for  the  purpose  of  professional 
advancement  and  being  placed  on  a  higher  salary  scale  should  get  that  degree 
in  the  subject  area  that  he  teaches.  Otherwise,  the  degree  has  nothing  to 
do  with  professional  improvement.  Thus,  the  high  school  physics  teacher,  if 

he  is  going  to  benefit  from  getting  a  master's  degree,  should  get  that  master's 
in  physics  and  not  be  credited  for  getting  a  Master's  of  Education  degree. 
Those  who  plan  to  become  counselors,  principals  and  other  kinds  of  administrators, 
of  course,  should  be  credited  for  having  an  M.Ed,  with  the  appropriate 
emphasis. 

12.  I  favor  recommendation  twelve  as  it  is  presented. 

LKP:wm 
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